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When you dine you'll find it fine. 


-HOE’S SAUCE | 


Don’t long for another person’s appetite ; use 
Hoe’s Sauce, and have a good one of your own. 


There is no other floor covering to compare with it, for it needs no scrubbing and it saves . 

the housewife hours of hard labour. It preserves her strength for other duties. A = 3 sds. by 3 yds. (including ...... .. 
small deposit, along with the measurements of your room, and a simple promise to pay the i ee ah ‘ a“ RaPGRE) soesesvess 
balance by weekly or monthly instalments, gets you Li-nola at once. We pay carriage. 4° ye m4 hie an 

Write for patterns to-day. For cash with order we allow 2/- in the £ discount. Oilien eaizee a 


CATESBYS £22: opt. 7, 64-67 Tottenham Court Rd, LONDON, W. 
Will all you Smokers 


who plank down your money and ask for the same old brand, ¢ 
year in sical ie aust for once get cane Drives ’ inste: aoe 2 


nee ON ves’ phates Sse hal eal - ee spr ie nde ee: _ eat ie 
and sho pseu sphee ould mi 


‘PARK DRIVE’ , 


IO eo 22 


, Only the a sed—gna Ye eee Nos ie of tones -burning o 
ching: with *Pa rives.’ ie ge onists every where. 
Made by G stake y Ltd. The Tui eden Firma, Belfast & Lond - 


See 


LETTER FROM A £250 
i PRIZE WINNER 
Through the Competitors’ Mutual Society. 
SEVEN OTHER PRIZES WON SINGE. 


* Dear Sira,—It is just turned o year ago since 1 
hud the wood fortune to win a 25 with one uf your 
tant solutions, after h.ving peeviously spent 

clme vif wi heut avuil, and having had 

fy a rumber of advertisere-who could 


Everyone nowadays knows of the claims 
which are put forward on behalf of electricity 
asa means of curing illness. It is clearly 
for inany reasons of the utmost importance 
that there should be no mistake mae. 

Above all comes the question of raising 
false hopes in the hearts of the ailiny 
sufferers if the statements made on behalf 
of the electrical cure are not warranted. 

Next in importance in a great inajority of 


: far ine @ cousolation prige. 

ut know, Fam still competing, and have 

nt in any efforts except those you have 

sinee iny big win, and I am pleased to 

at } lave won seven prizes, as follows:— 
ad 81 ( An-wers’’), £5 and £1 (" Dis- 

Baton at \ Pearson's"), 10s. \‘ Tit-Bits””), and 
i 2"). 

“The business I established with my win is 


oe eee ee ner alee it; 308 cases is the question of cost. It is true that 
publish this please use the nom de plame the elec eal treatment under 
“GRATEFUL” present-day methods is quite small, but a 


“SEND US & PENNY STAMP ron Twe mie 
SMART EFFORTS art stances, to these the most triffing 
HAVE ALL TEE ‘Above NEFITS. expenditure is an important consideration. 


4 more . ly, 
PAY OWLY WHEN YOU WIN: 110 irica'in; but they, lega than any other 


You BO NOT PAY anything for the | classof people, can 
Efforts UNTIL Y when the unless ioe is reasonable ita prov- 
commission charged isas follows: Fora 5/- ing successful in bringing relief and eure. 
e, Od. ; 10/- prize, 16; for every prize of 
£1 and over, 2,6 in the & 
Our total of wins during January, February, 
and March, 1912, is 3,765, over 150 
being Premiers of £5 or more in value. 


NOTE NEW ADDRESS— 


SUPERINTENDENT, 


Competitors’ Mutual Society, 
26 North Bar Without, Beverley, 
YORKS. 


Now, is this the case or not? Can 
sufferers from such serious and trying 
illnesses as, for instance, affections of the 
nervous system, digestive disorders, diseases 
of the blood, chest, lungs, and tory 
maladies, or general functional debility 
look to electricity as the all-desired remedy P 

We claim that such sufferers ma: pct 
to ve the utmost benefit in all these 
jlinesses, the list_of which the wa 
incIndes more than nine-tenths of all the 
ailing people in the country, 
amply proved that electricity can and does 
do what is asserted in the way of removing 
only one-half of the illnesses. named in tle 
above list, then it is surely the veriest God- 
send that science has ever placed within the 
reach of sick, weak, and health-broken men 
and women. 


Jacksons 


BOOTS 
3/9 10/6 


MACS, RAINCOATS 


my ful creations of tne cleverest Fy 
Blouse designers, and if satise Y 
factory, pay balance by Le 


This remarkable scientific appliance for the administration of curative 
electricity has gicen health to’ sufferers ina host of most complicated 
cases, For the cure oy Digestive and Functional Disorders it isin valuable, 


it can be | 


FRAUD OR BLESSING? 


ts Electricity a Cure for iltiness 7? 
A QUESTION OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WEAK OR ILL MAN AND WOMAR. 


The farther one looks into the question, 
the clearer it heeomes that electricity as 
applied by the Pulvermacher Institute is 

tinctly not a fraud, but the greatest 
alleviator of pain and sufferering ever 
offered te wenk and ailing NS, 

There is neither medicine to take nor 
strenuous physical exertion to ‘orm, The 
appliances ure simply worn for a certain 
time each day or night, they fit the body of 
the wearer, and are worn next the akin, 


Can you afford to neg! 
health and strength? If, you sre still 
aceptical, we invite you to call upen the 

intendent of the Pulvermacher Insti- 
tate Ltd., 45, Valcan House, 56 Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C., and to i 


letters that have been received srou former 
patients. The Superintendent will also be 


pleased to give you his advice Lased on long 
experience free of charge. 
any leading medical omen, inching 
nine London Shospital physicians, have 
testified to the health-giving properties 
of the Pulvermacher appliances, ts superior 
and distinet from the many quack and nse- 
less pieces of so-called electric parapher- 
nalia whieh have brought the whole ques- 
tion of curing by electricity mto doubt. 
Itis, of course, impossible in the present in- 
stauce to quote from these medical opinions, 


but they are to be found in full in the book. 
tlod "A Guide to Health and Strength,’’. 


enti 
published by the Pulvermacher Institute, 
which any reader of PEarson’s WrrKLr 
can obtain gratis and post free on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, 

PULVERMACHER INSTITUTE LTD., 


275 Vulcan House, 56, Ludgate Hill, Londo», E.C, 


THIS PHENOMENAL OFFER 
is made to the Readers of Peasson’s 
Weekly, 27/6 12, 


On receipt of P.O. for 
we will forward DIRECT 5/6 
FROM OUR LOOMS to your address 
REAL 


SEAMLESS 
SIBLE HALF-GUINEA 


to suit all requirements, and LARGE 
ENOUGH TO COVER ANY ORDINARY 
SIZED ROOM. These Carpets will be 
sent out as Sample Carpets, with 


sizes. 


raTaONIseD HM THE QUEEN OF SWEDE 


ENUINE BARGAINS 


suitable for Drawing-Room, Dining-Room, Bedroom, &c., handsomely hordere:tin *! 
Turkey patterns and fashionable self-shades of Crimson, Greens, Bia 


This splendid Wateh is typical 
of the marvellons value in 000 
s described and illus. 

trated in my 


Send me one 
only ef 6/-, and the W: 
becomes entirely yc 
Wear it for 30 days, 1 
Keg are not satisile| it is 
he most aimazing Watch 
ever offered, your 


bargain « I 
ed will be refnuded in 


of eqn 
qauonating 
bargains in 


dEWELLERY, 
PLATE, 
& 


CUTLERY, 
BTC., 
in the 

Big Book. 


Free for a Postcard ! 


Get this amazi'g guive 
to monoy-saving to-aay! 


WRITE NOW! 


‘ BXAGTIMA’ 
Lever Watch. 


Make 
your 


"igarel : 

A CICARE 

cae PAPER, 
BEST and PURE 


LARCEST SALE IN G 


nee od 


ia 


es and Art Ce 


RUGS GIVE! 


thus showing the 
identical qualit 
we supply in all 
5 7 aro 


made of material equal to wool, and being a 
speciality of our own, can only be obtained 
direct from our looms, thus\saving the pur- 
chaser all middle profits. 

OVER 000 SOLD DURING THE PAST 
TWELVE MONTHS. Money Fillingly re- 
turned if not approved. Thousands of Repeat 
Orders and Unsolicited Testimonials received, 


GIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 
With every Carpct we shall 
ABSOLUTELY GIVE AWAY a 

very handsome Rug to 
match, or we will send 

TWO CARPETS & 

TWO RUGS for 


AWAY, 


NEW DESICK 


2I/- 30/- 


Naturally you want the best value 
for the money you spend. In hats, 
boots, and raincoats you get it at 
Jacksons’. The enormous turn- 
over at their branches, situated in 
every large town, enables them to 
buy at rockbottom prices. 

You get the advantage of this 
when buying your hats and boots 
at Jacksons’. You get the “just 
better” quality at Jacksons’—“ just 
better” than anywhere else. 


JACKSONS’ FAMOUS HATS, ALL ONE PRICE, 3/9. 
JACKSONS' FAMOUS BOOTS, _,, " és 10/6. a 
JACKSONS’ MACS AND RAINCOATS, 21/- and 30'-. Ot fawin Ra. Streatham Com, 8.W.s May I ONIALS. ena 
Ladies’ sizes and sittings in Boots and Raincouts. ¥.Medgscn 8. ns, Lee nee 10} ft. by 12fe. : a. [ig cag igh ae seid 
Hee Ap yet Means | cowed Theses 
years, CO ee eerie stnved wish Coe” bas been in wear twelve years.’ 


getter Illustrated atalto esofCarpete, Hearthrug mbroidered Liv 


Cc 5 
lotton Bedspreads, Quilts, Table Linens, Beds , Overman a ara 
urtaing, &c., Post Free, if when writing you mention Pearson's 


HODGSON & SONS se7s7.%2éecctectece: WOODSLEY RD., LEE! 
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Importers and Merchants, 
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TRANSMISSION at 
Book Rares. 


No. 1145. 


“oT0 INTERESTC 
To ELEVATE, TO AMUSE. 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 27, 1912. 


~ 


“MIDDLES ” 


Prize- Money 
Again Big. 


See Page 19. 


ESteReD aT 


Brationses’ Hatt One Peyyy. 


ALL BROKE. .- 

“Is your father in?” asked the commercial 
traveller. 

No,” the boy at the front door said, “ he’s 
down in the cellar breaking coal.’’ 

“Is your mother in?” 

“No; she’s out in the garden breakin’ an old 
hen of settin’.” 

“You haye an older brother, haven’t you ? ”’ 

“Yes, but he’s lyin’ down upstairs tryin’ to 
break up @ cold.” 

* Well, can’t I sell you a patent bicycle brake?” 

“Me? No; I’m broke!” 


“ Waat are you crying for? ”’ 

“ Tea-teacher licked me fo-for something I did- 
didn’t do!” ° 

‘* Something you didn’t do! What was it?” 

“ M-ormy ns!” 


“T Tank I must have been born unlucky ? ” 

“‘ What makes you say that ? ” 

“Well, for instance, I went to a cricket match 
once. There were twenty-two players on 
the field, two umpires, and 10,000 people 
looking on, and—the ball hit me!” 


HE KNEW ALL RIGHT. 

$ GENTLEMAN was strolling down a 
street. when he perceived a man reading 
a bill in a pig Tig mc with a curious 
expression on face, which appearcd 
to indicate that he did not mt catau 
what he was reading. 

The gentleman, being rather inquisitive, 
also went up and the bill... 

Having finished, he addressed the 
man thus; “I presume you don’t under- 
stand what that word ‘ditto’ means?” 

“Yes, I—er—do,”’ answered the man, 

The interrogator, thinking the man was 
trying to deceive him, said, “I'll give 
you five shillings to explain accurately!” 

The offer was accepted, and the man 
after having received the five shillings, 
commenced his explana on 

“Supposing,” he said, “there was 
a sheep’s head before me, I should 
es it up and say, I have one sheep's 

vead in my right hand”; then placi 
his left hand on the gentleman's he 
he continued, “ Now have ditto in 
my left; and——” 

The gentleman was gone, 


“Is the lady of the house in ?” asked 
a caller. 

“The mistress is in,” replied the maid, 
who had received her notice, “‘ but she’s 
no lady |” 


“* Ox, that aoe should wish to marry 
an actress ! ” shrieked the proud mother. 
“‘ Now, ma, don’t take on so,” urged the undutiful 
mei, bs She isn’t really an actress ; she only thinks 
e is,” 


Visitors ‘And you always did your daring 
ek pe single-handed ? Why didnt you have 
“ : 
Prisoner  “ Well, sir, I wuzafraid he might turn 
out to be dishonest,” ° 


A LONG JOB. 

A GRocrr’s boy hailed a vessel at the dock. 

The surly mate gruffly asked him what he wanted. 
I've got some vegetables for the ship,” was 
the reply. 

** All right, you needn’t come aboard; throw 
them up one at a time,” said the mate, as he stood 
teady to-receive the expected vegetables. 

Ahoy, there, look out!” shouted the lad, 
as he threw @ small dried pea towards the mate, 
‘I've got a sack of these.” 


about her head. I 
She: “ Don't be silly! She's d 


A SILLY GAME. 

The Little Fellow (who has just felt the hard side 
of the slipper): ‘‘ Mother, did grandpa thrash 
father when he was a little boy ?” 

Mother (impressively): ‘* Yes.” 

“ And did his father thrash him when he was 
little 2?” 

oe Yes.”’ 

** And did his father thrash him ?”’ 

* Yes.” pause. 

“* Well, who started this thing, anyway ?” 


*Youna man, do you intend to stay out here 
all plete holding my daughter’s hand ? ’ 

“No, sir; my intention is, when you retire into 
the house, to place my arm around her waist and 
risk a kiss,” 


The Indignant Customer (who has ordered chicken- 
and-ham pie) : “Look here, waiter, what’s the 
matter with this pie ? There's no chicken in it!” 

The Waiter: “ Well, sir, you wouldn’t expect 


to find a dog in a dog biscuit, would you?” 


JUST LIKE A WOMAN. 


He: “Look at that woman on the other side of the street waving ber hands 


ls she practising physical culture?” 
escribing 


Miss Gelt-Thayer : ‘‘ Do you know, Mr. Slowboy, 
you remind me of Venus de Milo.” 

Mr. Slowboy : “* But I’ve got arms.” 

Miss G.-T. + ‘“‘ Have you, really?” 


Ethel: “ Bella told me that you told her that 
secret I told you not to tell her.” 

Madge : ‘‘ She’s a mean thing! I told her not 
to tell you.” 

Ethel: “ Well, I told her I wouldn't tell you 
she told me—so don’t tell her I did.” 


“ Wuat a lot of style the Browns are putting 
on.” 
“Yes, and what a lot of creditors they are 


putting off.” 


“T suppose you had a perfectly lovely time at 
the dinner party last night ?”’ 

“No. Through some mistake they seated me 
next to my husband.” 


her new hat to another woman.” 


Carry your “‘Pearson’s”’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


This is a very popular device for distributing gilts among the 
loyal readers of ‘* P.W.” 

lt is not a competition; there is no entrance fee. All yoo 
have to do is just simply to carry about with you—in the 
street, in the train, on a ‘bus or tram—your usual copy of 
“ Pearson's Weekly ” and wait till you are spotted by one of 
the many representatives of “ P.W.,” who are all over the 
country. 

Having seen you carrying a copy of the current issue of 
the paper, our representative will quietly hand you a postcard, 
ready stamped, and addressed to the Editor of “P.W." im 
London. On this postcard is a long list of gifts, and all you 
have to do is just to place a tick against the gift you prefer, 
write your name a in the space provided, and drop 
the postcard in the nearest pillar-box. 

A morning or so later, the gift you have selected will arrive 
at your address with the compliments of the Editor. Already 
hundreds of readers have received gifts in this manner. A list 
of this week's winners appears on page 17, So remember to 


Carry your “Pearson’s”’ In your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 


TIT FOR TAT. 

“Do you mean that you want me 
to press your trousers ?” she demanded 
with all the sternness she could muster. 

“Why, certainly, my dear,” replied 
Sergeant Euchre, affably ; ‘‘am I asking 
too much ?”” 

“Well, I should just about tlink 
so, Charles William. I'd have you know 
that when you married me you didn’t 
marry a flat-iron.”' 

Charles William thought a lot. 

That same evening Mrs. Euchre chipped 
in with; “Oh, Charles, dear, you might 
just button my dress up the back befcre 
you go out.” 

But Sergeant Euchre merely filled his 
pipe as he chuckled softly : 

“Not much, popsy-wopsy. You must 
remember that when you accepted me 
you did not marry a buttonhook.” 

And setting his capat a rakish angle, he 
made for the sergeant’s mess, 


“Are you a friend to William 
Bliggins 2 That ne’er-do-well ?” 

‘““T should think not, indeed !”’ 

“Then you'll hardly be intere:ted 
to hear that he has __ inherited 
£100,000.” 

“What! Our dear old Bill!’ 


Nevlyed s “ I didn’t sce you on Sun- 
day. Did you stay at home?” 
Oldhubby 2“ Yes. My wife taught me 
a new game called Bashmarah.”’ 
Newlyweds “‘How do you play 
Oldhubby : “ You hang a carpet on a line and 
sce how many times you can hit it with a stick.” 


THE WORLD WENT ROUND. 

Waen Bloggins senior, on the occasion of his 
annual party, was obliging his guests with ‘ ‘Tis 
Love That Makes the World Go Round,” Master 
William Bloggins seized the opportunity to retire 
for a few minutes behind the Japanese screcn with 
his sire’s half-smoked cigar. 

The applause subsiding, Master Bloggins was 
ghuerved by one of the company to be looking far 
from well. His face had taken on the hue of putty, 
and his eyes stood out like small hat-pegs. 

“G gracious, Willie! What's the matter ?"* 
cried Mrs. Bloggins in alarm, “I belicvo you've 
been smoking.” 

Willie shook his head. 

“oTain't that,” he declared untruthfully. “If 
it’s true what father’s been singing about, I—I 
re—reckon I'm in love!” 


Watches, Briar Pipes, Blue Bird Brooches, Stylo Pens, Scalins-wax Sets, and P.W. Penknives offered in this week's footiines. 
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A the Jafest 


* SCORED ! 

“ Ss KESPEARE’S England ” is a wonderful show, 
and Mrs. George Cornwallis-West is a wonderful 
woman! Tho transformation she has worked in 
the old Earl’s Court Exhibition is little short of 
amazing, and she thoroughly deserves the success 
it has now become. 

In the days when she was Lady Randolph 
Churchill she mixed far more among politicians and 
political affairs than she does now, and one stor: 
told of her shows how she scored off Mr. Josep 
Chamberlain and the late Sir William Harcourt. 

They were chafting her about some paintings she 
had done. 

“But why not paint us?” one of them asked. 
‘Where can you find more attractive models ?” 

“« Impossible |”. Lady Randolph exclaimed, “I 
could never paint you black enough !” 


BAD TIMES. 

Tue new manager of “‘ Shakespeare’s England ” 
is Mr. C. B. Cochran, one of whose storics alwa; 
comes to mind in the holiday season when the 
pierrots are on the beach. 

One day he came upon a pierrot troupe that made 
no charge for admission to the show, but sent round 
a large shell from hand to hand much as the 
collection is sometimes taken up in church. 

As Mr. Cochran passed, a friend called out to the 
pe id of the troupe : “ Hullo, Bill! How are you 

oing ?”” . 

“ Doing!” repeated the leader mournfully, gazing 
into the almost empty collecting shell that had just 
been handed back to him. “ Doing ! Why, we're 
lucky to get our shell back!" 


IN STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 

Tur recent book on the publishing firm of 
Harper recalls a story of a clerical friend who called 
on Mr. James Harper. After wasting about an 
hour of the publisher's valuable time in small talk, 
he said : 

“Mr. Harper, I am curious to know how you 
four men distribute the duties of the publishing 
house between you ?” 

Mr. Harper strangled a sigh. 

‘* John,” he explained patiently, “ attends to the 
finances, Wesley to the correspondence, and 
Fletcher to the general bargaining with authors and 
others.” ; 

“And you? What is your department ?”’ per- 
sisted the visitcr. 

Mr. Harper drew his chair closer and lowered his 
voice. 

“Don't you tell anybody, mind,” he cautioned 
in a confidential whisper. “‘ J entertain the bores!” 


THE MINING CRAZE. 
Ix-July King George will receive at Buckingham 
. Palace the members of the Boston branch of the 
Honourable Artillery Company of Massachusetts 
who are coming over to this country. A few years 
ago Lord Denbigh went over to Boston with some 
members of the H.A.C, of London, and this is a 
return visit. ‘ 

On that occasion Lord Denbigh brought back 
with him a peed story illustrating the love of the 
Bostonians for tracing their descent back to the 
Pilgrim Fathers who sailed from England and 
settled in Massachusetts in 1620. Old documents 
and tombstone inscriptions and coffin plates are 
eagerly examined for these evidences of ancestry, 
and one day while he was passing the Old Granary 
burying-ground in Boston, Lord Benbigh turned to 
his companion, Governor Bates. 

“What is going on over there?” he asked, 
pointing. ‘I have noticed that these churchyards 
of yours scem to be the scene of some strange 
activity.” 

“Oh, that’s one phase of the mining craze!” the 
Governor replied. 

“What!” gasped Lord Denbigh. ‘“ Grubbi 
for gold in a churchyard! But that’s sacrilege ! 

“Oh, it’s not gold these grubbers are after,” said 
the Governor, with a tolerant smile; ‘“‘it’s 
ancestors |” 


- “ THANK YOU, YOUR MAJESTY !” 
Arter having been connected with the Welsh 
miners for forty ycars, “Mabon,” Mr. William 
Abraham, M.P., has announced his intention of 
retiring. 
He is said to be Wales’ greatest orator in her 


Jf you are not a flapper 


a te 
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native tongue, and this once led to an — 
incident at a Royal ae See He was on 
among the guests ata garden-party given by Queen 
Victoria at Windsor, and her Majesty asked that 
he should be specially presented to her. 
“Mabon” approached the august old lady. 
“T am pleased to see you,” she said graciously. 
“ Diolch I chevi eich Mawrhjdri,” was the reply. 
For a moment Queen Victoria looked as though 
she thought much honour had driven the man mad, 
but he explained soothingly that his remark was 
merely Welsh for ‘‘ Thank you, your Majesty !” 


EXPLAINED. 

Lorp St. ALDwyYN, the independent chairman of 
the South Wales Miners’ Wage Board, who went 
down o coal-mine the other day in order to see for 
himself what colliery work really is, was at one 
time more widely known as Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach. 

He was once travelling some distance by train, 
and, not — be disturbed, he persuaded the 
guard to lock hi in a first-class compartment, 

omising him a substantial tip if he succeeded in 

eeping off intruders until the train reached his 
destination. 

He was left in peace for some time, but at one 
station an irasciblo old. gentleman banged on the 
door and demanded admittance. The came 
up quickly and spoke to him, and, to Sir Michael’s 
intense satisfaction, the old gentleman went ree 
At “ end of the journey Sir Michael called the 

ard. 

“ You managed to get rid of that tf old 
gentleman very easily,” he remarked, ‘ What did 
you say to him?” 

The guard smiled knowingly. 

“Oh, I just told him you were an overworked 
politician, and had gone off your head, and were 
very subject to violent fits, and I had locked you 
up as your doctor thought you were likely to have 
one at any minute. He—” the guard hesitated a 
minute— he thanked me and gave me sixpence !” 


ANO GERMAN INVASION ! 

Oxz can neve? resist a good schoolboy “ howler.” 
Here is the latest. 

The teacher had been giving @ lesson on 
elementary hygiene, explaining about cleanliness 
and germs, and so on, and the scholars were asked 
to write an essay on the subject. 

Said one youth: ‘“ Dust is a thing that should 
always be carefully got rid of, as st nearly always 
contains Germans, which do a lot of harm.” 


: * "EARTBROKEN ! 

A HORSE fell in a busy London street the other 
day, and the usual crowd collected to gape and offer 
suggestions. A passing cabby drew up and 
regarded the spectacle sadly. 

“Let it die,’ he said; ‘its ’eart’s broken!” 
And he pointed to the load the horse had been 
pulling: a brand-new motor-car op its way toa 
railway-station. 


THE SALT, PLEASE ! 

Tue discussion on the excessive luxury on board 
transatlantic liners reminds one of a story told us 
by Mr. George Ade, the famous American humorist. 

A friend of his, he said, travelled by one of the 
most up-to-date liners, whero there were electric 
hair-curlers in the cabins, and lifts and flower- 
gardens and telephones all over the place. 

This man thought he would ring up a friend in 
another cabin, so he took the instrument from the 
wall, put it to his ear, and pressed the button. 

Alas! A thousandth part of a second later he 
discovered that he had picked up the electric hair- 
curler instead of the telephone. 

“And,” Mr. Ade added pathetically, “ he hasn't 
got his ear out of curl yet!” 


ALL ROTTEN ! 

Mr. CravpE GranaME-WoirE, the well-known 
aviator, who is to be married this week, tells a story 
of an English novelist who complained to him once 
that ho had written a number of plays, but they 
had all been rejected. 

Mr, White suggested that he should study the 
plays that were running in the different theatres. 

*T devoted the whole of last month to a study of 
the London theatres,” replied the novelist. 

“And didn’t you learn something from that ?” 
Mr. White asked, 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I learnt that I’m the 
only man in London who can’t get @ poor play put 
on the stage.” 


yourself, you probably think them very nice creatures. 


WEEK ENDI<a 
JUNE 27, 1912, 


The Odd Corner 


The Editor will give 28, 6d. each week: for the 
best pemresn covets. ‘or this column, * One f 
the famous P.W. penknives will be awarded for any ¢: ; . 
paragraph used. If there is more than one sender ¢ 
paragraph used the penknife will be arcaided to ean 
the reader whose contribution was received first. "Bg; 
The half.crown prize this week is won by Aller: i 
Terry, 111 Manners Road, Southsea. - 
: GEORGE WASHINGTON CHORTLES. 
Tne other. day the 0.C.E. handed Chortle: a 
notice which read : ‘* Notify all callers I'm out.” 
Chortles, however, has strict ideas as reg.:!s 
truthfulness, so what did he say in reply ? 
Solution below. 


THE QUEER LIMERICK. 
Tom Tye tried his tie twice to tie, 
But, tugging too tight, tore the tie. 
Tom turned to Ted Tyo 
Then told Ted to try 
To tie the tie Tom tried to tie. 
YES, CERTAINLY. 
Ir Romeo and Julict went into a shop to hive 
some tea and both came out without paying, wei 
Romeo for what Juliet ? 


PUZZLE THIS OUT. 

DrvipE the number ninety-nine into parts si. 1 
that one half the greater less one half is great. 
than one half the less by one half less than one }iai1 
the less. 

Solution below. 


WORTH TRYING. 

Ir you are a good sprinter ask your fri! 
what he would do if ho lost one of his cufi-lint. 
He'll probably answer “ I'd get a new pair.”* 

Then you point out to him this is quite unnece~ 
sary, all he need do is to put himself in place of Ue 
lost one, as he is the missing link. 


DIVIDING THE LAND. 
A FARMER left a jit 
of ground to his to.: 
sons. Each son to hav 
an equal portion of any; 
each portion to coniin 
a tree; cach portion 
to be the samo sho}. 
and connected wit: 
the house in the cen’ 
How was 


managed ? 


Clas 


Solution below, 


COURTSHIP IN CAMERA. 
Sur gave him a cabinct photo ; 
He gazed for a moment or two, . 
Then pleaded, “‘ Sweetheart, won't you give ne 
The lovely original too ?” 


“Té you're positive, dear, that you love me,” 
She said through a film of tears, 

“ A negative I cannot give you, 
I'm yours to the end of our years.” 


So courtship was quick to devxlop 3 
Their marriage was fixed up in town, 
And now in a middle-class suburb 
She is steadily toning him down. 


Solutions. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CHORTLES. 
“ Notify notice not true ’’ (Not if I know ‘tis not t: 
PUZZLE THIS OUT. 
The answer is 66 and 33. 
DIVIDING THE LAND. 


This diagram shows how this division was made. 


oz 
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We have heard a Ber deal lately about the 
flangera of high-heeled shoes, tight corsets, and 
“ hobble” skirts, and men are 7 fond of telling 
their women friends that fem fashions are 
ruinous to the health; but, if doctors are to be 
believed, the mere male indulges in many fashions 
that are quite as harmful to his health as the 
tightest “ hobble" that ever was worn. 

Probably. the most dangerous article of clothing 
aflected by men is the tight collar. Besides being 
yory bad for the eyes, collars that do not allow 
sufficient room for the neck have also been accused 
of producing baldness. 

A well-known London doctor (Dr. W. G. Walford) 
stated recently in the Beitisa Mepicat. JotRNAL 
that white hair might be attributed to tight collars. 
When he was seventy years old, he said. he enlarged 
his neckwear, when, “in addition to improved 
health, my hair not only became darker but grew 
so profusely where I had previously been bald as to 
t.ccome quite noticeable, and more than one hair- 
dresser has offered to buy my secret.” 

The doctor's explanation is that tight collars 
impede the communication between the heart and 
iain, and materially affect the proper circulation of 
the blood. But it is not only tight collars that you 


noe et 


How long will England, Australia, and South 
Africa have the “serious” cricket field to them- 
selves ? Nota t while, if the standard of now 
almoet world-wide cricket improves with the same 
rapidity that the game itself is spreading. 

As recently as 1895 there was no such thing as 
first-class cricket in South Africa, To-day, how- 
ever, that colony is able to send over a team full 
of brilliant players, with every prospect of holding 
its own with countries which few been playing 
Test matches for over thirty years. 

What South Africa has done seems to have 
aroused cricketers in all parts of the world, not only 
English-speaking parts of the world ; in half-a-dozen 
different quarters cricket is booming as it never 
boomed fore, and prospective Test Match 
competitors are swiftly and surely springing up. 

India, Canada, America, the Argentine, the West 
Indies, the Fiji Islands and even France, are all 
waking up tothe charms of our great summer 
game, and hustling to make themselves worthy 
antagonists of the threo countries which at the 
moment share the monopoly of first-class cricket. 

From the Argentine, where H. G, Garnett, the 


Your Bllar makes You Bald 


Doctors Say that Men’s Fashions are Often as Injurious to Health as Women's 
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must give upif you wish to be healthy. You must 
abandon those that are too high also. Another 
medical man has declared that he found that people 
who suffered from numbness in the h and 
laboured breathing were usually addicted to wearing 
collars of unusual height. 

The g.eat popularity of coloured socks, especially 
in the summer months, has probably caused the 
deaths of many men. Last year, doctors were very 
busy treating cases of blood-pcisoning due entirely 
to coloured footwear. 

Of course, nowadays, poisonous dyes are seldom 
used even in the manufacture of cheap socks, and 
so long as one’s feet do not blister there is no likeli- 
hood of trouble. But a blister, perhaps so small as 
to be unnoticeable, may very easily get poisoned if 
allowed to come in contact with a coloured sock, 
and, unless speedy steps are taken to effect a cure, 
death may result. The colours most likely to run 
are bright red and purple—the latter, by the way, 
being one of the most popular colours among the 
young men of to-day. 

“I you must wear coloured socks,” said a 
doctor recently, “‘ the best thing that you can do is 
to have them with white feet. The feet being 
hidden in the boots or shoes, they, of course, look 


Forzigners Love Cricket Now 


and Other Parts of the Wortd. Ri 


The Great Summer Game is Booming in Canada, France, the Fiji Islands, 


old Lancashire amateur, and sevcral other well- 
known English players are settled, an M.C.C. 
amateur team has just come home, bringing the 
most encouraging and enthusiastic accounts of 
how the game is “catching-on™ in this part of 
South America, True, the Englishmen won nearly 
everything, but they saw enough to know that a few 
ig hence a different story may easily have to be 
told. 


Last summer, too, an All-India team toured 
this country, playing most of the leading counties, 
and not losing every time, and now comes the news 
that next year a Fijian side may visit us. 

Their 1907 trip to Australia, where they met a 


‘number of strong club elevens, seems to have 


inspired the Fijians with an ambition to try their 
luck in England. The Fijians owe their cricket 
to an old Oxford Blue, E. W. Wallington, now 
private secretary to their Queen, and to the 
Attorney-General of the island, the Hon. J. 8. Udal, 
who took a team of them to New Zealand in 1895. 
If they do come here it is thought they will be quite 
equal to taking on some of the minor county sides. 

And this is not all, Some prominent cricketers 
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| just the samo as ordinary socks. It is noteworthy 


that in Spain, Italy, and other hot countries men 
who wear coloured socks nearly always have them 
made with white feet. The consequence is that 
cases of blood-poisoning in the feet are far los 
common in those countries than they are over here.” 

Although it has been the vogue for so many years, 
the evening-dress suit has not failed to claim + 
large number of victims. “ Few men,” said a 
medico, “ realise that they are very liable to catch 
cold while wearing evening-dress. The open, 
expansive shirtfront worn on a chilly evening is 
very likely to give a man pneumonia. Probably 
he has been wearing a high waistcoat all day, 
which keeps his chest warm, but the dress shirt 
affords very little protection from cold, and many 
men get severe illnesses as a direct consequence of 
pandering to fashion. 

The danger would be avoided if those who wear 
evening-dress would put on thicker underwear when 
they don the swallow-tailed coat; but not one man 
in a hundred ever thinks of doing this, hence tho 
number of chest troubles that we doctors have to 
deal with.” 

Among other male “ fopperies”” that frequently 
cause illness may be mentioned the wearing of an 
eyeglass when it is not really needed (this invariably 
causes one eye to become less powerful than the 
other) ; tight braces, which contract the chest and 
sometimes bring on consumption ; and heavy motor- 
coats that drag down the shoulders and also affect 
the chest and lungs. 


in France are at present in negotiation with ‘he 
M.C.C., endeavouring to get that body to scnd 
a team across the Channel some time this sumn-er. 

As far back as 1867 the M.C.C. did send a side to 
France, since when the game thero has improved 
considerably. There are two very strong club 
teams in Paris, and there are sufficient clubs in 
the city to make a cricket league a regular compe- 
tition throughout the weanotl, ork is also gain- 
in, ularity in parts o in and Portugal. 

Ee nade ant the United States the game is 
steadily going ahead. Philadelphia is the great 
cricketing centre in the States, and the Gentlemen 
of Philadelphia, for whom the Creat Australian 
googly bowler, Mr. H. V. Hordern, played for some 
time, have toured England and met our Dest 
sides on an equality on several occasions. 

These Gentlemen of Philadelphia are, indeed, 
a very strong lot, and in King they have onc of 
the greatest swerving fast bowlers ever known. 
King, at one time, was one of the most d fficult 
bowlers in the world; there was some of t..e 
deadliness of the crack baseball pitcher about him. 

Exactly how long it will take other countries te 
catch up England, Australia and South Africa 
in crickot it is impossible to say, of course, but to 
say that many people alive to-day will live to see a 

reat intarastioant cricket tournament in which 

ngland, Australia, South Africa, India and 
All-America take part is not a very rash prophecy. 
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_, Mage your summer holiday expenses while you 
sleep ! 

This startling possibility is now open to holiday- 
makers who insure against the weather for a certain 
period, and are “‘ lucky ” enough to hit upon a wet 
vacation. . 

From May lst to September 30th any insurance 
broker on Lloyd’s will now take the risk of offering 
bond-fide holiday-makers long odds against rain. 

The experiment of issuing summer ‘ Pluvius ” 
policies, as they are called, was tried for the first 
tine last summer. Despite the wonderfully fine 
weather enjoyed then a number of claims were 
paid. Last year’s experience has enabled the 
insurance brokers to amend the policies in some 
ways, and this year should see a much increased 
demand for them. 

There are four kinds of policics which holiday- 
makers may take out. 

_Under Policy A the insurer will be paid eight 
times his weekly premium for each week in which 
'\-20 of an inch of rain falls on more than two days. 
lus, if you pay a premium of £1 a week and more 
than 0-20 of an indh of rain falls on, say, Monday, 
Neraey, and Wednesday, your broker will pay 
you 

Under Policy B you can reccive compensation 


Insure against Wet Holidays 
~ A Pluvius Peliey Wt Tecore You eet Bales Weather 43 
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equal to two-thirds of your weekly premium for 
every day in the weck on which more than 0-20 of 
an inch of rainfalls. Thus, if you pay a weekly 
pages of £1 you will draw thirteen and fourpence 
‘or every day in the week on which more than the 
stipulated amount of rain falls. 
nder Policy C you can get daily rain-compensa- 
tion equal to your weekly premium when 0°15 of 
an inch of rain falls. Under this policy you draw 
nothing for the first rainy day in the sas loweres H 
yment starts with the second rainy day—if thero 
is a second rainy one. Thus, if you pay a weekly 
‘Seger of £1 you make £1 a day (excluding the 
rst day’s rainfall of 0°15 of an inch) which is 
sufficiently wet. 

Policy D is a week-end one. It covers a period 
of four consecutive days, and compensation is paid 
for any one of the days on which more than 0-20 
of an inch of rain is registered. The compensation 
- day is a little more than the premium charged 

or the four days. For example, a ‘‘ week-end ” 
premium of 15s. means a daily recompense of 17s. 6d. 
if 0-20 of an inch of rain descends. 

It will be seen that a comparatively slight rainfall 
is paid for—0-20 (or a fifth) of an inch often falls 
in a few minutes. 

“A day” is reckoned as twenty-four hours, 


—Can you tell me what a flapper is in four words, beginning with 


consequently rain in the middle of the niglt 
“counts” against the insurance people. 

Henco a Pluvius insurer may easily pay for his 
whole holiday without suffering the slightest in- 
convenience through rain ; all a policy-holder at a 
weekly premium of £1 in Class A has to do is to sleeys 
placidly through three nights’ rain—and make £8! 

Every holiday resort in the Kingdom is admitted 
under Pluvius policies, but the premiums against 
rain aro higher where certain towns are concerned. 
For instance, Bisekpooh, Colwyn Bay, Llandudno, 
New Brighton, Rhyl, and Southport, towns whose 
rainfall is above the average, are acceptcd at extra 
rates. 

All the Pluvius policy holder has to do in makin 
a claim is to write to his broker or company an 
say that rain has fallen in his holiday town. The 
Official local rain gauge—or the nearest local onc— 
will then be referred to, and if a ‘ claimablo” 
amount has come down compensation will be paid. 

You can also take out a Pluvius policy to safe- 

ard your clothes if you are going to Ascot or any 
big function; and “ anti-rain” policies will also be 
granted to the promoters of bazaars, fétes, etc. 

Another boon to this summer's holiday-makcrs is 
the new form of seaside weather report which the 
Meteorological Office has introduced. 

Hitherto the clerk of the weather has only told 
us, through the morning newspapers, how much 
sunshine certain towns basked in on the previous 
day. Now, however, he will give a fuli weather 
report—up till six o'clock in the evening—of all the 
chief coast towns, 


the letters FLAT? oT 


4 Complete Short Story. 


He held her as in a vice this time, and then 
passed his other arm round her waist. 
“You've a nice pair of lips, Gertie!” he 


murmured. “I must sample ’em.” 
As he spoke he loose his on her arm 
and used this hand to tilt her head back with. 


Almost beside herself, Muriel suddenly thrust both 
her hands into his face and pushed him away from 
her. He staggered slightly, lost his balance, and 
fell amongst the bushes. The latter gave wa 
beforo him, and he toppled over the edge and fe 
headlong. 

The fall was not a great one, but there are rocks 
at the bottom. Muriel heard a dull thud, and then 
fear lent her wings and she raced over the moor like 
@ creature possessed. . 

She did not pause until she saw the lights of 
Moor Lodge, and then she walked slowly so as to 
recover her breath. 

She decided to say nothing about her encounter, 
for she knew Captain Lorimer would insist on 
trying to find her assailant, and the matter had 
shenty gone too far; she did not wish to come 
into contact with the man again. 

She tried her utmost to behave as usual during 
the evening, but she could not banish her 
unpleasant recollections, and was clearly not herself. 
Twice Madge Benson asked her if she did not feel 
well, but she turned the questions aside with 
careless responses. 

She and Madge Benson shared a bedroom. 
Madge was by no means a bad-looking girl, but 
she was not so good-looking as Muriel. She was 
differently constituted, too, preferring the close air 
of towns to the free moor! air. 

She liked to-be whero thero were plenty of men 
to pay court to her. Had she been in Muriel’s 

lace earlier in the evening, the traveller might 
i had an easier task, for all was grist that came 
to Madge’s mill. 

When Muriel went out with her rod on the 

following morning, the moor was flooded with 


Tke Story of a Girl's Terrifying Experience on a 
Lonely Moor. 
By E. NEWTON-BUNGEY. 

Mcrrez Loree sighed with relief as the train ran 
into the little country station. She alighted 
hastily, without a glance at the well-dressed 
stranger who had been staring so rudely at her, 
and hurried to the entrance, 

She smiled at the porter as he touched his cap, 
and walked quickly through the village, women 
curtsying to her and the men touching their caps. 
For pretty Muriel Lorimer was very popular with 
the villagers. 

Muriel was the daughter of a half-pay naval 
captain, She and her father lived upon the moor, 
fur two reasons in particular, One was that the 
rent was low, and the other was: that Captain 
Lorimer could see the sea from the house. 

Madge Benson, the captain’s niece, also lived at 
Moor Lodge, a3 the house was named, and she and 
an elderly servant made up the household, Mrs. 
Lorimer having been dead for a number of years. 

At length Muric] was clear of the village, and 
was walking rapidly up the path leading to the 
moor, As she reached the sunimit of the path and 
stepped on to the moor, Muriel happened to glance 
behind her. She caught her breath as she did 80, 
for there was the man who had sat opposite her 
in the train. Hoe was following her. 

«A slight gasp of fear left her lips, she dodged 
bchind a bush and began to run. As she ran she 
looked back to find the man running as well. 

Now real terror seized her, for Moor Lodge was 
over @ mile away, and there was no house on the 
way. Tho -half-darkness added to her fears, and 
instead of staying on the open path she turned in 
amongst the bushes and dodged hither and thither 
like a frightened animal, until she felt that she 
must have thrown her pursuer off the scent. 
‘Then she threw herself down in the heather. 

If only Erio had been coming to-day instead of 
next week, he would have been down at the station 
to meet her. Her pursuer would have met with 
scant mercy from her sailor lover’s strong arms. 
But Lieutenant Eric Ainslie was a thousand miles 
away on the narrow deck of a torpedo-boat. 

Presently Muriel felt herself again, and resolved 
to continue her journey by side paths. She was 
about to stand up when the bushes alongside her 
parted and her pursuer stood over her. 

‘* Well, me little charmer,” he said, an odious 
Icer on his face. ‘ You haven't half given me a 
chase, but I like you none the worse for that, Bin 
waitin’ long ?” 

Muriel gazed up helplessly into his face, and tried 
to scream, but only a Ralf-c oked gasp left her lips. 

*‘ Thought you'd be on for a bit o° fun when I 
spotted you in the train,” he observed. ‘* Nothin* 
to do in these forsaken spots in the evenin’, I’m 
on the road, you know.” 

“ Will you a go away ?”’ said Muriel, trying 
to speak firmly. 

He laughed and bent over her. The movement 
seemed so menacing that it quickened Muriel into 
action, and she sprang to her feet, her face white. 

“ Will you let me pass, please ?” she said, 

“T don’t think!” he replied. ‘I didn’t come 
all this way for nothing. Now, don’t be silly, 
Gertic, we can have a nice quiet little time all 
to ourselves." 

Ife bent his face so close to hers that she sprang 
back with a cry of fear and tried to force her way 
between some bushes. But he seized her round the 
waist and drew her to him, 

Fear and loathing gave her unusual strength, 
With a sudden twist sho slipped out of his arms 
and sped down tho path, But he was after her 
fn a moment and caught her up just as the path 
reached the edge of Dead Man*s Dale. Here a row 
of bushes hid a sharp descent into & dale or coombe, 
the floor of which is strewn with rocks. 

‘No, you don’t, Gertie!" he said, grasping her 


Carry your “ Pearson’s’’ in your hand, 
And see what we will give you. 
(See first page.) 


sunlight, and the memory of last night’s encounter 
was just a hideous dream. 

She had splendid sport, catching eleven trout 
whose weights averaged over o pound and a half. 
Then she returned home, and ran gaily indoors, 


exhibiting her bag. 
; she cried, “ Aren’t they 


“Look, dad!” 
splendid ?” 

Captain Lorimer admired the fish in an absent- 
minded way, and a moment later Madge Benson 
came into the room. 

“Oh, Muriel!" she cried, ‘“ Have you heard 
the news ?” ; 

“What news ?” 

“Such a dreadful thing! They’ve found the 
dead body of a well-dressed man in Dead Man’s 
Dale.” Muriel went white to the lips, swayed, 
and then almost fainted. 

She was a murderess. Could anything be more 
awful ? She had slain a man with her own hands. 
The rest of the day seeméd like an cternity to 
Muriel, and she was glad when bed-time came. 

After breakfast the following morning she took 
the morning paper to her room, and turned it over 
with trembling fingers until she saw the words: 

BODY FOUND IN DEAD MAN’S DALE. 

Anxiously she read the paragraphs that followed. 
They stated that the unfortunate man was 4 
commission agent of the name of Wilson, who had 
apparently lost his way on the moor in the darkness, 
and he was described as a tall, good-looking man. 
The inquest was to be held this day. 

What would they say at the inquest ? Would 
any one remember seeing Wilson follow her up 
on to the moor? She was terror-stricken at the 
thought. If they called her as a witness she knew 
she would tell everything, and then the world 
would know her for a murderess. 

The morning went by with an appalling slowness. 
Every minute seemed an hour. Every moment 
Muriel expected to see the policeman coming over 
the moor to summons her to the inquest. The 
latter commenced at eleven o'clock, and just 
before ono her father came up from the village with 
the news that the jury had brought in a verdict of 
accidental death. 

“e abey couldn’t have done anything else,” 
repeated Muriel in a whisper. 

She turned into her room, and, locking the door, 


—One, description of the lady is, for example, ‘Finds Life A Puzzle.” I want better. 
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fell on her knees by the bedside. The world would 
never know of her guilt now, but she could never 


forget it. Supposing she told Eric! Ought she 
to aay him ? 
The thought ed on her mind until the agony 


was almost unbearable. It kept her awake at 
night, and when she did sleep Ler dreams were like 
her waking thoughts. 

In the morning she awoke to find Madge staring 
curiously at her. : 

“You were t. in your sleep last niglit.” 
she said. ‘ You told everything. No wonder yo 
nearly fainted the other morning. I was watchin 
you, you know.” 

Muriel groaned. 

* Oh, adge, Madge—it was an accident!” slie 
whispered. “He followed mo on to the moor. le 
tried to kiss me, and I pushed him away. I did no- 
know we were by Man’s Dale ; it was dark.’ 

“Why didn’t you let him kiss you; it wouldnt 
have hurt you. He'd have been alive now.” 

“Oh, I know, I know! What shall I 
You cannot know what I am suffering!” 

“ Aren't you going to tell anybody ?” 

“No! I dare not!” 

“Not even Eric ?” 

“T could not tell him! I would sooner dic!” 

“Then you must give him up.” 

Madge fenton believed in striking while tie 
iron was hot. She had always been jealous o: 
Muriel. Before the latter had become engax | 
she (Madge) had done her utmost to bring Eric 
Ainslie to = feet, for he was a good capt. 

ing large private means. But le hei 
preferred ‘Muriel, 

Now was her chance, and she meant to male 
the most of it. She painted Muricl’s position in ir< 
worst light, and in the end sho succeeded. Muri i 
was so unhinged by all that had happencd thai. 
decided to give Eric up. 

Madge Benson made her plans for her. T! «1+ 
was a marriedschool friend in Hertfordshire a‘! . 
Sylvester, with whom she could always stay. >’: 
wrote to her that day and received a reply by niin 
asking her to come at once. 

Her father was naturally surprised at this suds 
decision. . 

“Don’t forget Eric will be here on Friday.” 
he said. “ Why ever don’t you go when his leve 
is up?” ; 

But Muriel went away without telling her fut! r 
what decision she had come to as regards Fry, 
leaving him under the impression that shu woulu be 
back again by Friday. 

From Hertfordshire, however, Muriel wrote to 
letters, one to Eric, the other to her father. ‘I’. 
former nearly broke her heart, for in it she iol! 
Eric that her feelings had undergone a change 2: 
she could not marry him. She begged him not 'o 
write to her or to try to see her, but to forget ti... 
she ever existed. 

Her letter to her father was much shorter. * 
merely announced that she had broken of * 
engagement and that it would be some time belute 
she would return home. ; , 

The letters arrived on the Friday morning. 31° 
Captain Lorimer was profoundly upsct by ‘'" 
news, for he was very fond of Eric Ainslic. Mw!.- 
did her best to console him, saying that she vas" 
surprised, for Muriel had been very unliiy:y 
about the engagement of late. os a 

During the morning Lieutenant Ainslio rea: 
the house, his bronzed face wreathed in sre: 
expecting every moment to see Muriel run out to 
meet him. But it was Captain Lorimer who c 
to greet him, and at the sight of his grave face Io. 
Ainslie’s smile vanished. scares 

“Ts anything the matter ?”” he asked. “ Wher ? 
Muriel 2’ — 

“Come in, my boy,” said the captain. “Vs 
talk “inside.” . ot gs 

He led the way into the sitting-room and t. > 
turned to Eric. os «4 

“T’ye got some bad news for you,” he si’ 

Before Eric could speak the captain thr: ” 
letter into his hand. He recogniscd the bow 
writing, and ao sudden fear gripped at | 
heart. 

As he read through the letter the bronze *""'" ! 
to leave his face and a grey sort of look cane we 
it. In five minutes he appeared to have a! 
five years. 

«“ You know what is in here ?” he asked. 

Captain Lorimer nodded. . 

“She says she docsn't care for me now. ¢ 

rou know why ?” : 

I don't,” replied the captain. 
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been herself lately. You sit, down for a bit, Erio, 


you'll be better 

But directly tain Lorimer left the room 
Madge stole in with a saintly air of compassion 
on her face. 


“Oh, you poor boy!” she murmured, resting her 
hand on his crisp hair. 

“ Why did she do it, Madge?” he demanded. 

“ She's been going to do it for a long time, Eric," 
Madge Benson rep! * But I kept persuading 
her not to be rash, to think before she leapt." 

“Do you honestly believe she doesn’t love me ?” 
Ainslie asked, jumping to his feet. 

“I know she doesn’t, Eric. She said only the 
other day that she couldn’t dream of marrying you.” 

Madge put her other hand on his shoulder. 

Bh titlees. | to a man Id stick to him 
through thick in,” she murmured. 

Eric Ainslie stood like a statue, apparently 
unconscious of the pretty face with its inviting 
expression 8o near his. 

“He is slow,” Madge said to hersolf ; “but I'll 
wake him up, and we shall have a nice evening. 

: Tell mo just how you feel, poor boy !”’ she said 
softly. 

“ Not—not now!” ho said huskily. ‘I'd like 
to be alone for a little whilo.” 

ss Of course you would, Eric. Oh, I do feel for 

ou! 

She caught his hand and pressed it, and then fled 
from the room, imagining him thinking of her as an 
angel of mercy. 

But his real opinion may be understood by what he 
said as the door closed behind her, and that was: 

“Thank Heaven!” 

* * * * 

At half-past eight that evening Eric Ainslie 
alighted at a station in Hertfordshire. Madge did 
her best to stop him from going, but all her blandish- 
ments failed. Mrs. Sylvester's house, Eric learnt, 
was only half a mile away, and he covered the 
distance in five minutes. 

Muriel had gone up to her room after dinner, so 
the servant took his name to Mrs, Sylvester, who 
greeted him eagerly. 

“Oh, I'm 80 glad you’ve come, Mr. Ainslie!” 
she said. ‘Muriel is looking like a ghost. For 
ness’ sake, make some alteration in her!” 

She hurried from the room and sent up word to 
Muriel to come to this particular room. A few 
minutes later she entered, and a cry of dismay 
broke from her lips as she saw Eric. 

“Oh, you shouldn’t have come!”’ she cried. 

“I'd have come if you were in the Fijis!” he 
said, mniling her longingly. ‘“‘ Oh, Muriel, my 
dear, why did you write that letter? Is it true 
you don’t want me? Don’t you love me now, 
Muriel, am I nothing to you?” 

She tried to be firm, tried to repeat what she had 
said in the letter, but instead she gazed into his 
eyes, and the next moment she was in his arms, 
pouring out the whole torrible story. 

“You can’t marry a murderess, Eric,” she 
concluded, 

, “But I can marry you, Muriel,” he replied. 
‘Do you think that is going to come between us ? 
It was a pure accident, the man was absolutely in 
the wrong.” 

* * * * 

Copy of a telegram roccived by Captain Lorimer 
next morning. 

me 0.K, Staying with Sylvesters till Monday. 
—Fric,’ ‘ 

“Oh, I'm so glad, uncle!” said Madge, when 
Captain Lorimer showed it her. 

* * * * 

Erio and Muriel went from King’s Cross to 
Paddington ria Bond Street, where they stopped to 
purchase a ring to commemorate the occasion. 

As they came out of the shop Muriol suddenly 
started and her face became as pale as death. 

Stop that man, Eric; that man in front in 
the fawn coat !”? 

Eric did not wait for a reason, but his hand came 
down genre on the man’s shoulder, He swung 
round, saw Muriel, and grinned. 

Why, me littlh——* he began, and then 
paused abruptly as he stared up at Erio’s face. 
This is the man I met on the moor!” gasped 
Muriel. “You fell down, weren't you hurt ?™ 
,, No, I toppled into some bushes.” 
,, Dut & man was found there next morning.” 
ae) poor old Wilson. He was on the road, too, 
dares & tallyntan, he was. Lost ’is way in the 


“Oh” h . . id: 
“Thank G er Muriel, To Eric she said 
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British Motorist, Discusses Some 
Possibilities of Future Air War. 


the Famous 


Last March an official telegram from Rome 
announced the destruction of ten Arabs by bombs 
thrown from aeroplanes at Bengliazi, these being 
the first victims of aerial warfare. Looking for- 
ward into the future, it is safe to prophesy that 
the havoc wrought by airmen in Dattle will be 
aprelling as this branch of modern warfare is 
perfected. . 

One of the airman’s first objects in battle will 
undoubtedly be to rise above his opponent, and a 
duel of hostile aeroplanes will resemble the flight 
of a hawk and heron when opposed to one another. 
Both will climb up to the highest possible altitude, 
and from thero attempt to hurl the other down 
to destruction below. 

A very deawlly form of attack which may then 
be employed by the uppermost machine is illus- 
trated in the first sketch. Her: one acroplane 
has managed to rise above its enemy, and the air- 
’ men above from 
their superior 
position drop out 
a length of stcel 
wire, which Le- 
comes entangled 
in the other's 
propeller, with 
the result that 
the aeroplane 
below and all 
contained there- 
in are immedi- 
ately dashed to 
earth from an 
enormous height. 
As soon a3 the 
wire touches the 
enemy’s propcl- 
ler the airn:en 
above Ici go 
their end, which 
twists itself 
round and round 
into one hopcless 
entanglement, 
the ends of the 
wire acting as 
whips and cut- 
ting to pieces everything that they strike. 

It is probable that a small bomb will be invented 
for the use of airmen, when fighting as I 
have described, the bomb being dropped from 
above by the machine that has climbed 
highest. For it must be rememberod that, 
once having out-climbed vour opponent, you 
will be ablo to hover faitly close above him 
when the destruction of his machine will be the 
matter of a few seconds. 

Another invention which I expect will take 
the form of a light, automatic quick-firing gun, 
with a range of about half a mile, and throwing 
a small bullet. If the expert air-gunner of the 
future manages to disable his opponent with one 
of these bullets, his own machine will of course 
at once take the higher position, when his oppo- 
nents’ destruction should be assured. 

But one of the most ghastly possibilities of the 
future is that illustrated in the second drawing, 
which shows a possible new and most deadly 


One Deadly Form of Altack. 
The acroplane above will drop a 
long steel wire which entangles 
stself in the enemy’s propeller, The 

result can be tmagined, 


A Possibility of the Future. 
Air warfare is sure to introduce the new form of 


ammunition known as the vortez ring. One vessel will 
fire a ring of atr at tts rival, making the aeroplane 
fall to earth, 


Mark postcards ‘‘ Flapper.” 
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form of ammunition—light, invisible, and rather 
on the lines of wireless telegraphy. I mean the 
vortex ring, which in the picture has been fired 
from one aeroplane and has utterly overwhelmed 
the enemy. ‘These rings will take the form of 
fierce air eddics, and directly the hostile aeroplane 
enters one of these whirlpools of the air it will be 
spun round and round and round, and utterly 

estroyed long before its remnants reach the earth. 
Add to all this the fact that its discharge will be 
quite silent, and you have a truly fearful feature 
which will probably distinguish the air war of the 
future. 

Another way in which aeroplanes will, I think, 
work frightful havoc among their enemies is the 
subject of the third sketch. Here an army is 
encamped at night, with here and there a certain 


Soldiers camping at night are bound to show some lights, 
and an attack of aeroplanes, in such circumstances, till 
form one of the most demoralising features of acrial 
warfare, 


amount of light showing, which is of course inevt- 
table in the case of any encampment. The hostile 
aeroplanes observe these lights se afar, and deter- 
mine tq destroy their enemy in the darkness. 
Suppose that there are one hundred acroplanes, and 
that each one is capable of delivering only four shells 
an hour, their base being ten miles distant, we 
have four hundred shells dropped upon that army 
in one hour out of the darkness overhead, by an 
enemy who cannot be seen. Surely a form of attack 
sufficiently demoralising to destroy the nerve of evcn 
the bravest men ! 

The artillery air guides, shown in the last picture, 
have already been tested during the French 
manceuvres, and found to be absolutely invaluable 
from the gunners’ point of view. Say, for instance, 


ra | 


Aeroplanes acill also be very useful as spies. The vessel 

here could signal the result of every shot to the artillery ta 

the foreground, As a result, the fort would soon be in 
ruins, 


that the artillery in the picture are shelling the 
fort shown in the drawing, an air guide is stationed 
out of range of the enemy, to report upon the 
result of each shot. By these means the gunncrs 
are able to leara just where every shell has landed, 
so that in the course of a very few shots thcy 
should be able to place each shell right in the centre 
of the fort until it is absolutely demolished. Aftcr 
firing they will wait to hear the airman’s signals, 
and then fire the next shot to the right, or Icft, 
nearer or farther off, according to the aerial dircc- 
tions. 

Such, to my mind, are a few of the possibilitics 
of acroplanes in the war of the future, which, it 
would seem, will be like nothing that the world 
has ever before witnessed. May the day of such 
warfare be long postponed. 


(See page 24.) 
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This Is the last instalment of ‘‘A Daughter of the Dawn,” and I hope you have enjoyed 
k I shall start a new short serial dealing with an English girl's 


reading the story. Next wee 


terrible experiences in Siberia 


please order your copy now and tell your friends about it. 


A Daughter or tke Dawn 


The Strangest Love Story 


CHAPTER TEN. 
Rachel Runs Away. 


Dercarxo stood motionless, and the rustling grew 
louder. Presently out of the darkness from the trees 
behind the statue a figure crept forth. 

It was that of a man, he walked with a dragging, 
shuffling gait, as though he were lame. When he 
beheld jan, he stopped and drew himself up. 

“‘I—T’ve been waiting for you,” he said in a hoarse, 
weary voice ; “ you're late.” 

“Gouldn’t get away before,” said Delgarno curtly. 
“T came as soon as I could. Are you much hurt ? 
Do you think it’s serious ?” 

e other turned to the bench and sat down rather 
suddenly. \% 

“s that wretched fool of a servant had been a bettes 
shot I should be out of all trouble by now,” he growled, 
“but he bungled it. I shall through right, 
I suppose. This has been an unlucky hole altogether 
for us. I wish we'd never come to ourt.” 

Delgarno said nothing. He eyed the man who 
crouched in a disconsolate attitude upon the bench, and 
then he inquired, with some dryncss, how he intended 
to get away without being seen. 

“For,” Delgarno added, “‘I don’t see how I am 
going to help you. You're welcome to go over to 
Ash’ s, as far as I’m concerned, but how are you 
to get there?” 

J hag the bein 3 shrugged his ye 

ee suppose,” he said; “my arm's hurti 
furiously ; there’s nothing else for it, though. Wi 
you show mo the way out of the garden?” 
Delgarno agreed, and ving the other his arm, 
hel; him carefully and led him down the fir walk. 
The night was very still, sweetly scented with all the 
flowers that give forth thcir perfumo beneath the 
moon. Quiet, silent in its loveliness, the garden lay 
before them ; the man, clinging to Delgarno’s arm and 
shuffiing painfully along, was impressed, almost 
touched by the scene. 

“ Curious,” he said, with a little unstcadiness in his 
hoarse tones, “‘ that there should be such a sight in a 
world that holds us, Delpzno Odd, isn’t it?” 

Delgarno made no reply. He remembered how 
Rachel had once said much the same thing. He gave 
bis attention to helping his companion along the more 
eccluded paths that t It was a long and 
tcdious journey, but Igarno was very patient. 
Now and again the other would givo a little sobbin 
groan, as ei racked him, and then Delgarno would 
pause, and they would rest a moment until the 
paroxysm had passed. 

After tho garden had been left behind and they 
were in the park, the road that led to Ashwoods was 
faintly visible, white and Py ca through the trees. 
* You'll get there in time,” Delgarno said, pointing 

“I'd come with you, only it would hardly be 
enfe. I might be missed. Stay at Ashwoods. The 
old woman will be there, and I’m coming over to-day.” 

The other nodded, and without further farowell sct 
forth upon his journey. Delgarno watched him for 
an instant, then he eet his face once more towards the 
Castle, and contrived to reach it and his room, unseen. 

It was late when he came down the following 
morning ; he had overslept himself, but he hoped that 
Rachel would not have been an early riser. Eagerly 
he looked about the dining-room, but she was not there. 

Only Lady Benwarden’s brilliant smile grected him 
from the head of the table. 

: You are the prince of laggards,” she said; “I 
waited for you, however, because I had to tell you 
something; we're quite alone, so I can tell you 
at once.” 

“* T hope it’s interesting,” said De)garno indifferently, 
as he took his cofice-cup from her; ‘ anyway, it 
sounds important.” 

“So it is.” Maud, leaning her elbows upon the 
table, sank her chin into the cup of her pink palms, 
ber eyes were full of mockery as thcy rested on her 
companion. “ Rachel Lulway has run away.” 

Lady Benwarden had expected Delgarno to show 
consternation or dismay, she was disappointed. He 
took her news with perfect placidity, and hardly 
looked up from his plate. 

“Where has sho gone to,” he inquired tranquilly, 
“ or—hasn’t she told you?” 

“ How very indifferent you are about the whole 
thing,” said Maud sharply ; “don't you understand, 


Yow all know the vroverb “The nearer the bone the sweeter the meat.” 


Alistair ? She's run away and she’s left a note for 
me, thanking me for all my kindness to her and the 
rest of it, and begging that neither you nor I will 
attempt to find her.” 


were torturing him, he allowed no sign of suffering to 
gratify her. 


tell you what I have done. I was rather frightened 
about the girl, so I telephoned to Lance Haviford, 
at the flying-sheds at Ashwoods, and asked him if she 
were there. 
torn over here in an awful state, and now he’s in my 
boudoir waiting to interview you.” 


Ever Written. 
Delgarno’s face was quite impassive. If Maud 


ve you shown the letter to Arnold?” he 
uired ; and Maud laughed. ; 
*No,” she said, ‘I have not, I burned it; but Tl 


I never meant to scare him, but he’s 


Delgarno said nothing. He rose from the table 


and looked at his watch. 


“I can give Mr. Haviford ten minutes,” he observed 


leisurely. ‘‘ You eay he’s in yous boudoir, Lady 


Benwarden ?” 

Maud nodded ; she was very pale, her eyes shone 
angrily. She was well aware that her feelings were a 
matter of indifference to Delgarno. 

“Don’t fight with him,” she said. “Lance is 

ite as big and strong as you are, and he's simply 

rious with you. He puts it all down to you— 
Rachel’s ranning away, I mean.” 

Delgarno only smiled contemptuously as he quitted 
the room. He did not see why Haviford should 
interfere in his concerns, and he intended to tell him so. 

But when he entered the boudoir, and Lance, his 
brown features worn and lined with anxiety, 
sprang up from his chair and faced him, Delgarno 
knew that he had to deal with a man whom it would 
not be easy to quell or crush. 

“Why,” ho asked plainly, without any preamble, 
“have you come to interfere in this affair? It has 
nothing to do with aoe 

“T am a friend of Miss Lulway’s,” answered Lance 
quietly ; he spoke temperately, he did not mean to 
quarrel with his man ; it would not be serving Rachel’s 
cause to do so. “I knew her uncle, and I was with 
Miss Lulway theses the terrible time that she had 
when he was killed. I thought that I might be of 
service to you in looking for her. I fancy she may 
have gone to that old servant of hers, Josephine, who 
is in London. I’ve got hes address, she gave it me 
before she left ; here it is.” 

He handed a scrap of popes to Delgamo, who 
glanced at it contemptuo i: and then flung it in 
the fire. Lance's hands clenched themselves in- 
voluntarily, but he maintained his self-control. 

“« May I ask,” he said steadily, “‘ why you did that, 
Mr. Delgarno ?” 

“* Yes, you may ask, and, though you don’t deserve 
that I should trouble to do so, I'll answer you!” 
retorted Delgarno insolently ; ‘‘ that address was no 
ae because the old woman isn’t there now. I 

appen to know where she is, and your information 
is useless, Mr. Haviford. Perhaps, in the future, you 
won’t be so anxious to thrust it upon me.” 

Before Lancc’s eyes everything was rcd, through 
that crimson mist he saw tho pale, hostile, yet smiling 
face of his rival, and he longed to strike it, to beat from 
it that insolent look, to teach the man who dared to 
smile at him in that fashion that it was dangerous, 

But a fight, a mere brawl, would not help Rachel, 
Lance reflected rapidly; the one thing that really 
mattercd was'that she should be found and frecd from 
this man, whom Lance was now sure she did not love. 
That conviction had come to him when he had heard 
from Maud Benwarden that Rachel had run away. 
It was fear of the man to whom she had engaged 
herself that had made hes take so rash a step. 

“You may be quite sure,” Lance said deliberately, 
“that I shan't try to help you again, Mr. Delgarno. 
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the room, and left the 
Benwarden. He had como over by car, and he drove 
back to Ashwoods, 


drove home, after his interview with Delgario. 
himself would go to London, he would find out 
Josephine, with whom he was convinced that Rachcl 
had taken refuge, and then, once his darling we: safo 
with him, she would understand that there waa no 
need to be frightened of Delgarno—he, Lance IHaviford, 
would protect her against 


himsclf out. ty 
and then, it seemed to him as though it must be « 
dream, he was afflicted by a waking visicn, it could 
not be fact that it was Rachel herself who was coming 
down the steps to meet him, Rachel’s hands that were 
outheld to meet him, Rachel's voico that told bim 
how glad, how very glad, she was to sce him. 


exquisitely. 


. It is good and thrilling from the first to the last chapter, so 


YOUR EDITOR. 


By SYBIL CAMPBELL LETHBRIDGE. 


I only did it now because I thought it would 
straightforward.” . ssckasiehiti 


He did not wait for penance reply, but went from 
tle without secing Lady 


Bitterly he reflected that he must leave his bungalow, 


for that, with the rest of his property, was now 
Delgarno’s. And he regretted it, for he had grown 
or 8 ay the eet I nue Be a alone ; all the 
other flying pupi i after the death of 
Carlyon Davlich, si = 


But Lance had remained, carrying on his ex 


riments 


and happy in the solitary life, where the only perin 
he saw was the woman who came in from the villaze 
twice a week to “‘ tidy and clean,” as she expressed it. 


A plan was formed in Lance’s busy brain, as ho 
Ho 


the world. 
There was a train that could be caught at E:st- 


court, whilst giving him time to return home first and 
see to the safe housing of his last and most dariny 
experiment in => aaa a thing that came next iv 
his heart to Rache' 


The car swept up to the bungalow, and Jance sun » 
Tarcleasly he glanced up at the veran:'sl: 


CHAPTER ELEVEN. 
The Man Who Was Murdered. I 
Bur when her soft fingers touched his, Lance know 


that she was no vision, however heavenly, but an E 
exquisite reality, and instantly his arms closed aluus 
her ; he kissed the lips that tried to speak to him. 


I 
And as he held her thus his mind went back to the I 
first time that he had scen her, when she had J.in 
« 


unconscious against his breast, and he had known as he 
gazed at her that here was the one woman in the 


world, the mate singled out for him by destiny. 

Butt suddenly Rachel drew away from him, Llus}irg 

“Oh, please, you mustn't!” she faltered. ‘Mr. | 
Haviford, I—I oughtn’t to let you, but—but I v.13 
so thankful to see you. I came hero becaisc— 
because——” ; 

. She paused and Lance took advantage of her lic ta- 
tion to draw her once more into his arms. ; 

“Darling,” he said tenderly, “I know all! I've 
been over to the Castle, I’ve scen Maud, ant- im! 
that fellow Delgarno. You're not going to marvy 1: 
Rachel’! Why, how can you when you love met 
Why on earth did you ever say ‘ Yes!" 1” t 

Rachel hid her face against the heart that vs 
beating for her only. . 

“T don’t think I did really say ‘Yes!’” ‘he t 
murmured ; “ but I—I didn’t know what I wes doing 
ov saying. Lance—why did you avoid me all the r 
time you were at the Castle? It made me > 


miserable |” , 
“Because I thought that you liked Delgarne. 27! i 
I wasn’t going to spoil sport,” he told her; butt vs t 


wretched, Rachel. I don’t know how T endured ©. Re 
And now, darling, without any stupid explana!" ‘ 
or useless words, we understand one anotacr, | You ie d 
mine and I’m yours—for ever, my beloved!” u 
But as he kissed the lips that were not denicd Sint p 
Rachel grow very pale. ; 
‘©Oh, Lance, thero’s something that I must ¢ 
you!” she faltered. ‘ When I left the Cast: th : 
morning I didn’t come straight here. I meant to ™™ W 
to London, to Josephine, and—and I sct out es the 
station, but—but on my way thcre I-I met 
She broke off, and now she raiscd bes eycs to ber 
lover's. His clasp upon her tightencd. . r 
“Don't be frightened, my own swectest ! jhe site 
tenderly. ‘Tell me, whom did you mect ? 
“or an instant she hesitated. 
“JT met—Uncle Carlyon,” she 


= 


whispered at he! ‘ 
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“Qh, Lance, I was so terrified and—and so was he, 
that I forgot everything ! I only felt that I must get 
away from him; so I ran and ran, and I lost my way, 
and I got here, and I was so thankful—I felt quite safo.” 

She broke down and sobbed weakly; Lance, his 
expression rather lexed, held her closely, whilst 
he stroked her bright . This recrudescence of her 
idea that her uncle was not dead was, he felt, difficult 
to deal with. 

“ But, ae he said 


“It wasn’t onl. 
she said ; “I baw 
Mr. Delgarno.” 

As soon as she had uttered the words Rachel realised 
that she had said too much. She saw that it might 
be difficult for her to keep her promise to Delgarno—the 
promise that she had frecky given him—that no one 
sould know of their first moeting. Lance would— 
quite naturally—ask her questions, and Rachcl was go 
unaccustomed to deceit that she feared she might 
tcetray that which she wished to conceal. 

‘But Delgarno doesn’t know your uncle,” Lance 
<.id, much mystified ; “‘ and where on earth did you 
sce him, Rachel? At the Castle? Yes? Then, my 
dear child, I can only think that it’s a ghost.” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t laugh at me!” cried Rachel 
piteously. ‘I wish it were a ghost, but he’s real, quite 
teal, Lance, and the whole thing is so horrible, I can’t 
talk about it; but I want——” 

Her voice suddenly ceased, she started back, Lance 
saw that she was very white, that she was gazing 
past him at something that seemed to fill her 


with terror. 
“Look!’? she whispered, she clutched Lance 
desperately by the sleeve. ‘“‘ Look!” 


Lance wheeled round ; there, in the field that parted 
Ashwoods from the bungalow, he saw a solitary 
figure—that of a woman, walking along at a slow 
pace towards the great house. She stoo very 
much, as far as he could see, and he caught the flutter 
of a scarict shawl. 

Rachel gave a little sobbing cup 

“Tt's—it’s Josephine!” she breathed. “‘Sho’s 
come back, and—if she is here, Uncle is not far off.” 

Instantly Lance remembered Delgarno’s words, to 
the effect that the old woman was not in London. How 
did Delgarno come to be connected with Josephine, 
how was it he was aware of her movements? It 
struck him, however, that it was quite convenient to 
have Josephine at hand. She could take charge of 
Rachel until they were married. . 

“* If it really is the old lady, we're in luck, darling!” 
he said briskly. ‘‘ Sho will look after you. Stay here, 
I'll catch her up. Wonder what she is doing back 
at Ashwi is 

In spite of Rachel’s entreaties that he would not 
leave her and her assurances that Josephine did not 
like her and would refuse to be troubled with her, 
Lance ran hurriedly after the old woman, and soon 
caught her up. She was walking slowly up the drive, 
and she stopped and frowned at Lance, who, out of 
breath, but eager to have the matter settled, explained 
matters to her very briefly. Josephine stood still 
and her frown deepened. 

“If Miss Rachel is going to marry vou,” she said, 
“why doesn’t she stay with Lady Benwarden? I 
can't take her in here; I am a caretaker. Mr. 
Delyarno has given me the post.” : 

‘There was nothing for it, Lance felt, but to be frank 
with Josephine, and to explain that Rachel had left 
the Castle, and could not return there. The reason 
for her flight he suppressed, but Josephine’s anger 
Was aroused. - 

“Miss Rachel’s always giving trouble, and she will 
to the end,”, she said; ‘ but I can't help her, Mr. 
Haviford. You’ve got to understand that. I'm only 
here for a time, and Mr. Delgarno wouldn't like me 
'o have anyone with me. In fact, I don't know that 
ld care for you being in his grounds, sir, so, if you 
please, I'll say good morning.” 

Lance felt that it would be derogatory to Rachel’s 
dignity to try to persuade the old woman, and he 
turned away with r in his heart against her. He 
looked back once, as i went down the drive, and ho 
saw that Joesphine was scuttling along at a great pace 
towards the house, and then it struck him that, but for 
Josephine, there was no one in the whole world to 
whom he could turn on Rachel's behalf. He must 
put aside his pride and appeal to her once more. 
Rachel could not be received at Ashwoods, but 


‘Josephine could leave it and take up the position of | 
| 


ltachel’s chaperone until her marriage. If Josephine 
was disagreeable the bribe of a largo salary might | 
soften her. Lance wished, as he hurriedly retraced 
bis steps, that he had offered it her in the firat place. 
_By the time he reached the house Josephine had 
disappeared. He wasted no time in knocking at the 
closed front door, but went round to the back entrance ; 
the sound of voices came to him as he approached it, 
one that of Josephine, the other a man's. They 
floated out through an open window on the ground ! 


floor; Lance went up to it and looked into a big, 
barely-furnished and desolate room. He recognised 
it as the room where Carlyon Dawlish had conducted 
his chemical experiments, It had once been fitted up 
as a laboratory, now all the appliances had been 
removed. 

Haviford’s keen eyes swept over the room’s contents 
with a comprehensive glance. Then, involuntarily, 
he clutched at the window's projecting ledge fos 
support, 

t was impossible, and yet even as he assured 
himself so he knew that it was true for, standing in 
the middle of the room, with such angry eyes fixed 
upon the window, was none other than the man whose 
funeral he had himself attended—Carlyon Dawlish ! 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 
Conclusion. 

Wuen Sir Arnold learned from his wife that Rachel 
Lulway had left the Castle that morning, he expressed 
great surprise and annoyance, and questioned his 
wife closely as to the reason for this abrupt departure. 

Maud, with Delgarno listening, explained that 
Rachel had gone to London to see her old nurse, 
who was also apparently her only friend, and had left 
at such an early hour because the train suited her. 
She told this story because it was absolutely necessa 
to allay any suspicions that might arise in Sir Arnold's 
mind if he thought that tho engagement of Dclgarno 
and Rachel was not genuine, but merely invented 
by Lady Benwarden in order to cover the indiscreet 
words overheard by her husband. 

“It seems an odd thing for a girl to do, Alistair,” 
said Sir Arnold, “‘ but girls are queer nowadays, and 
Miss Lulway had rather an unusual upbringing. She 
it very independent, I fancy. Are you going to follow 


WHAT THEY THINK OF THE F.A.F. 


How some famous people have expressed their 


opinions : 
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“It is a noble work the Fresh Air Fund is 
doing.” 
MADAME MELBA. 
“These days in the open country do incalcu- 
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THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
“ The Fresh Air Fund is one of the most beauti- 
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SIR GEORGE ALEXANDER. 
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“JT cannot imagine any form of pleasure more 
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SIR H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
hi all my heart I wish success to the good 
work.” 


If you agree with these opinions, please give us 
practical proof, by sending a subscription to the Hon, 
Secretary, F.A.F., “‘ Pearson's Weekly,"’ Henrietta Street, 
London, W.C. 


her to be presented to this old servant or chaperone, 
or whatever she is, Alistair?” 
“I may later,” said Delgarno ; he glanced at Lady 


Benwarden, who was soa by, an impatient 
expression on the face framed by her motor bonnet ; 
“just now Lady Benwarden and I are going for a spin 
in her new car; you're coming too, aren't you, 
Arnold ?” 

Sir Arnold hesitated ; he would have liked to be 


-with his wife; his remorse for the cruel thoughts 


he had dared to harbour concerning her the previous 
evening had made him more than ever devoted to 
her, but he felt that duty kept him at the Castle. 

“I’m afraid I can’t come,” he said. ‘* You see, 
there’s the inquiry into that burglary last night, 
the police are coming over, and I must be here. 
It’s a nuisance, but it can’t be helped.” 

“Why worry about the police when nothing was 
stolen, and no one really hurt?” inquired Lady 
Bonwarden lightly. ‘Still I know what a martyr 
to duty you are, Arnold, so I won't try to persuade 
you to do what you don’t want. We shall be back 
for lunch.” 

When they were in the car, Maud driving, and with 


| no chauffeur, Delgarno gave a little sigh of relief. 


“It’s good to be away from the necessity of playing a 
part,” he said. “ Lady Benwarden, I want you to 
drive me to the station. I’m going to London. I 
feel that Rachel's there. She thinks that this old 
servant is there. I shall find her there and bring her 
back.” 

Maud’s blue eyes hardened ; under her clever hands 
the car flew swiftly forward. Sho did not speak 
until a mile or 60 had been covered, but Delgarno 
lay back against the cushions, quite content. He 
knew that they were on the right road, he would 
catch the train that he had decided to catch, when 
Lady Benwarden had asked him to go motoring 
with her that morning. 


—I want an up-to-date version. One, for example, is: “The nearer your pay-day the ‘stonier’ yow are.” 


It would put Arnold off the scent, she had added ; 
Alistaie must not tear up to town aftcr Rachel, and 
rei ed had agreed, even whilst fully intending to 

0 ii 

The road to the junction lay t Ashwoods, 
Delgarno remembered this and he looked towards 
the fields where he had lain in a ditch, concealed 
from all gig save Rachel Lulway’s, and then he 
sprang up in the car with a shout, so startling Lady 
Benwarden that she allowed the car to make a sudden 
and alarming curve. 

“What is the matter?” sho asked crossly. “It 
was well that we weren't going fast, or we should 
have simply pitched into the hedge. Why did you 
call out ?” 

“ Look!” cried Delgarno hoarsely. ‘ Look—thcre—- 
there’s Rachel!” 

Maud Benwarden glanced up; they were passing 
the open gates of Ashwoods drive, and then she behold 
Rachel, with Lance Haviford. 

Maud grew very white, involuntarily she brought 
the car to a standstill; Delgarno Icaped out and 
Lady Benwarden followed him. Jealousy sickening, 
desperate, made her seek to give herself yet more 
pain, to torture hersclf by the sight of Alistair’s exul- 
tation at the finding of his beloved. 

As Delgarno neared the house, Rachel and her com- 

ion disappeared into it. Delgarno quickcned 

is footsteps. Maud was close behind him when he 

reached the front door, that now stood open. ‘I'hcy 

entered the hall, and at the same moment a door 
was thrown open and Haviford appeared. 

At the sight of Delgarno he drew back. Lady 
Benwarden, peeping past him, saw in the room from 
which Lance had just emer Rachel and an old 
woman, and in the beckgrown a man’s figure, huddled 

a low chair. 

Lance, very pale, with the air of one who had been 
greatly moved, spoke to Delgarno, 

“It’s strange that you should come—at this very 
moment,” he said sombrely. ‘‘ We have just heard 
the truth from——” It was at that instant that 
Delgarno caught sight of the bowed figure in the 
chair beside which Rachel was standing. 

He gave vent to a fierce word and strode into tho 
room; the man in the chair looked up. His hollow 
eyes were fixed with a certain weary scorn upon 
Delgarno. 

“The game's up, Del.,” he said slowly. ‘I was 
just realising it, and I’ve told. the truth, a luxury 
that it’s long since you and I indulged in. But, 
nothing’s going to be done to us. l’vo the word 
of this young man hero that we shall be allowed 
to get off scot free.” 

e indicated Haviford, at whom Delgarno flung 
8 pighting glance. 

“May I ask,” he inquired glacially, “ what he haa 
to do with it?” 

Haviford would have spoken, but the man in the 
chair checked him. 

“That's no good, Delgarno,” he said quictly. 
“ Haviford knows all, I tell you, and when he'd heard 
it he went for Rachel and told her everything. She 
knows ye 

He paused, as Rachel, with a little cry, hid her 
face in her hands. Delgarno’s lips tightened, his 
face looked inhuman in his fury. 

“She knows—what?” he panted. “ What lies 
have you told her?” 

“I've told her none,” the other answered quictly, 
“but—she knows that I am Charles Dawlish, her 
father, ex-convict and burglar, and that you, Alistair 
Delgarno, supposed to be an explorer and traveller, 
never go beyond Europe on your business, which is 
robbery on a colossal and international scale. 

“‘She knows that you and I have been partners 
for years, she knows that of late we've kept our 
plunder here because it was a convenient place, 

““Sho knows that one night, when you and IT came 
here uncxpectedly, let in by Josephine, who was in 
our secret, we found my twin brother, Carlyon, whom 
we trusted, for we paid him well, standing before 
the safe where we kept the jewellery that we stole, 
and we found that it was empty, and because he 
was taken by surpriso at sceing us, he Ict out the 
truth. ‘That he had donc us, that nearly all we had 
hidden he had taken and sold for his wretched expcri- 
ments. 

** And Rachel also knows that I, her father, struck 
her uncle down, but did not kill him, and how we 
both fled, and the necklace that you had brought 
to store you took with you again. 

“T’ve told her, too, how we hung round and hid in 
a ditch, for fcar of the alarm being given and we shoul: 
be caught, and how we separated, and how I did 
not sce you again until last night, when, as ill-luck 
would have ited was interrupted in my haul at Wardco 
Castle.” 

The speaker gave a little hollow laugh, Josephino 
glided forward and laid “ber hand upon his 
arm. 

‘‘Mr. Charles, you've said enough,” she said. 
“Lady Benwarden herself is here.” 

“You needn’t be afraid of me,” said Lady Pen- 
warden slowly. ‘“‘ I—I shall say nothing.” 

She was stunned, overwhelmed with what she had 


ze 


heard. Old Josephine looked at her, however, with 


gratitude. 

“My lady,” she said, “ there are just a few t 
that I must tell you. I’ve loved looked after the 
twin brothers all my life. I did not care what 


ec 
Carlyon was absorbed in 


did. I loved them. 
flying and his chemistry ; he wanted money. 
was wild and he stole ; I did not care, no, nor when he 


and his partner brought what they stole here. I 
loved them—that was enough. Even when—when 
Mr. Charles killed his brother, I thought only of 
protecting him, 

“When Mr. Delgarno bought Ashwoods, he sent 
for me to come and guard what was here. If I have 
done wrong, punish me, but leave Mr. Charles. He 
has suffered enough. His brother, whom he loved, 
and who had brought mp his ey child since its 
mother's death, deceived hi It hurt him so that 
ho forgot himself. He struck, and the blow was 
fatal, That is all.” 

A silence followed the old woman's words. Del- 
garno looked from her to Lanco Haviford, then his 

aze rested upon Dawlish, upon Rachel, standing 

with hidden face beside her father. 

“It’s quite true,” Delgarno said dully. ‘ My 
explorations in the Congo meant a successful burglary 
tour either in England or abroad. Dawlish, you and 
I shall have to live permanently out of our native 
country, I fancy. Haviford won't be as—as kind as 
Lady Benwarden. He won't let us escape.” 

Lance moved swiftly round to Rachel. 

“Rachel,” he said, “listen. For your sake both 
your father and—and his friend shall be free. But 
only on one condition, that neither ever tries to find 
you out, to seo you, to write to you.” 

“TI give it!” said Dawlish hastily. “My dear 

irl, don’t think me unkind, but you will get on much 

tter without me than with me. Delgarno and I 
vanish out of your life from this day and we 
promise never to cnter it. Isn’t that so, Delgarno?”’ 

The latter looked at Rachel, and a bitterncss 
exceeding that of death was his as he realised that she 
_was lost to him for ever. 
~ “T promise!” he said hoarsely. 

“In that case,” said Mr. Dawlish briskly, “ the 
best thing I can suggest is that I remain where I 
am until I have recovered, then I shall go abroad. 
Delgarno, if I may sugges ? 

“Mr. Delgarno returns to the Castle with me and 
Miss Lulway!’” broke in Lady Benwarden impe- 
riously. ‘ ‘There will be no scandal ; he will stay a 
few days, then go to London, and—and there—start 
on one of his—his usual exploring expeditions.” 

Tho idea of Rachel being under the same roof with 
Delgarno was intensely repugnant to Haviford, but 
he saw Maud’s reasoning and he made no objection. 

On her return with Rachel, Lady Benwarden ex- 
plained to her husband that the girl had only gone 
to Ashwoods, where Jessen was installed as house- 
keeper. It had been a silly freak, but nothing more. 

‘or a weck Rachel endured her position as the 
betrothed of Alistair Delgarno. She was grateful 
when he Icft without any farewell, grateful to Lady 
Benwarden for undertaking to explain to Sir Arnold 
that the engagement had been a mistake, that Rachel 
was going to marry Lance Haviford. 

Before Delgarno left he bade Lady Benwarden 

ood- hg in her boudoir. He was eraneey moved as 

took her hand and looked into her blue eyes. 

“You have been a magnificent friend to me,” he 
said gravely. ‘ Lady Benwarden, few women would 
have, bepared as you have. I shall honour you all 
my et 

Slowly she smiled, and her beauty was almost 
unearthly in its exquisiteness. 

“Though I shall never see you again,” she said, 
“ though henceforth our paths will never cross, I shall 
never serge that throngh you I learned all that there 
is worth knowing in the world ; I learned that whilst 
it is a little thing to die for the one whom one loves, 
it is a great t to live on without him, and be loyal 
to those to whom loyalty is due.” 

Delgarno made no answer. He only kissed the 
hand she gave him, but he never forgot Maud Ben- 
warden. 

To Sir Arnold’s delight Rachel remained with them 
until her marriage, that took place six months after 
Delgarno’s departure. 

““Are you sure that you can forgive my being my 
father's child?” Rachel asked wistfully when, on 
the eve of their wedding day, they were together. 
“I’m the daughter of a convict.” 

But Lance took ber in his arms and kissed her. 

“Beloved, my heart of hearts!’ he whispered 
passionately. ‘Don’t you know that to me you're 
always a revelation of everything perfect in women, 
as you were from that first morning when you fainted 
in my arms and just lay there, with the first rays of 
the sun upon you, my Daughter of the Dawn!” 


t—— 


Tue Exp. 


Next week -a new serial romance, 
telling of a girl's dreadful ex- 
periences in Siberia, will start. 


I want better. For the best versions I 
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The Life of an Inspector of 
the N.S.P.C.C., Known as 
the “Children’s Man.” 


“Tae Cruelty Man” is his unofficial title in 
some districts, Or they call him the “ Children’s 
Man.” Inspector of the N.S.P.C.C. is his official 
title, and you will know him by these letters on 
a? ae of his Soe : 

e Nationa jety for 
Cruelty to Guilires Zu 
their constant work is to protect the many 
neglected children of the land, to save the little 
ones, wherever possible, from unnecessary suffecing. 

It is work that requires much kindness and 
common-sense, and a very great deal of tact. 
In a big branch the inspector may make as many 
as a thousand visits a year, and if it is a country 
branch some of these visits may be very far apart. 
The ‘Children’s Man” doesn’t have to hunt up 
cases. That is not his work, his duty being to 
deal with them when reported to him. 

The cases come to his knowledge in all sorts 
of ways. A neighbour who has reason to think 
that some children are being neglected or ill- 
treated many send news either to the local branch 
office or to the central office in London. 


“| Want to See the Children!"’ 


The police may tell him of a case, or the school 
attendance officer, on his own rounds, may have 
noticed a child obviously in suffering. Sometimes 
news comes from one of the teachers at the schools, 
and many cases are reported by members of the 
general public. 

In a kindly way the inspector asks to see the 
children. Apart from the active cruelty of blows, 
there are many ways in which ignorance or neglect 
on the of parents may inflict upon the children 
suffering that could be prevented. 

It is not a rare thing for the Children’s Man to 
find a child suffering from some deformity of the 
limbs which a slight operation would remove, 
and to lear that the parents refuse, time after 
time, to take the Bhild to the hospital for treatment 
though that treatment would make a vast differ- 
ence for the better in the child’s whole life. In 
several such cases, the inspector has at last 
managed to persuade the parents to consent to the 
operation necessary. 


When Fathers are Selfish. 


Very often the health of the children is being 
seriously endangered by the extremely dirty 
condition of their home surroundings. Here the 
remedy is plain. Or the husband, although in 
regular employment, and perhaye well meaning, 
may, through carelessness and selfishness, be 
spending too much of his ane on himself, and 
bringing home insufficient for the proper food of 
mother and the children. 

Such a case was that of a collier in the Midlands, 
whose baby was suffering badly from insufficient 
nourishment.” The inspector remonstrated with 
him for not properly providing for the baby. 

The man seemed surprised. And, pointing to 
the whippet dog in the room, a sleek, well-groomed 
animal which was obviously a great favourite with 
him, he replied in an aggrieved tone, “1 don’t 
know what you mean about my not feeding the 
oe proper} . Why, I never gets a pound of 
steak for the dog but what I gives the kid.a but /” 


Beer for Tiny Babies. 


Gently the inspector, in the many homes he 
visits, points out to the parents their duty towards 
the children, and how they could do better for them. 
He will call again, he says, and, if things are made 
better for the children, there is no thought of further 
action on the part of the Society, which only 
rosecutes when repeated visits and warnings 
ave failed to improve the children’s welfare. 
Still speaking of the babies, it will be almost 
incredible to many readers how they are allowed 
to suffer through ignorance. Onions, fried fish, and 
sips of beer are given to little mites repeatedly. 
“He always has o double helping of what we 
have,” said one mother. 

Within forty-eight hours of her baby’s birth 
another mother was found feeding the new arrival 
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on bananas, And a child twelve months old was 
discovered nearly dead from indigestion, having 
been given a breakfast of muffins soaked in water, 
In the case of another baby, which died, its last 
meal before death was bi and raw sausage. 

On many occasions the Children’s Man, who is 
in touch with employers and others as a result of 
his daily rounds, has been able to obtain a job 
for a man who lacks employment. But the 
““ bone-lazy” father is hard to help; he prefers 
to lie in bed till noon, caring little what happens 
to his children, content if his wife makes enough 
by constant drudgery to provide him with becr- 
and-tobacco money. 

Here is a true story about a parent of this sort. 
The Children’s Man succeeded in securing a joh 


for him, and wrote a postcard telling him where to 


call to start work. What do you think the lazy 
father did? Deciding that work waa an un- 
necessary evil, he went out and slipped the postcard 
under the door of another house in the street 
—s house which was occupied by a man of the 
same name as himself, in hope that the other 
man would take the job. 

And the excuse of another father for not going to 
work was “‘ that he had lost his cap.” 


‘*Sewn Up for the Winter.” 

Now and then it is necessary for the Children’s 
Man to call in a doctor to examine the children. 
When, once, a doctor asked a mother to take olf 
some of her children’s clothes for this purposc. 
she seemed very reluctant to do so. The doctor 
pzessed her, saying it was impossible properly 
to examine the children otherwise. 

Finally the mother burst out, “It’s a great 
nuisance your wanting me to take off their clothes, 
when I’ve one sewn the kids up for the winter.” 
Part of their clothing was sewn on to the unfortu- 
nate children, and in the ordinary course of events 
would not have been unfastened for months. 

When the Children’s Man finds children in such 
a bad way that to continue in their present sur- 
roundings is likely to endanger their lives, he takes 
prompt action on their behalf. First obtaining 
a doctor’s certificate, he anpis to a magistrate 
for an order for the removal of the children to a 
“place of safety,” and loses no time in taking 
them to the infirmary, where they will reccive every 
care. 


SNOOKS AND THE DONKEY. 
£10 FOR LAST LINES £10 


old Snooks wen itera 
t firet the adven*neus 
but thinkiny tle 


Just for the sport of the thi: 
donkey ride on the seashore. 
old boy enjoyed his ride immensely, | 
donkey was not going fast enough Snooks struck tie 
beast with a stick. The result was far from satista:to-y. 
for the donkey bucked and threw Snooks off its bars. 
The Parrot grinned as he saw the unfortunate Sno: 
fall, and many remar' 

In a line to the verse 
think the Parrot said. 

This last line {hut you add need not rhyme nor s°a" 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may 1 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, +'« 
should have some bearing on the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as follows: 


While riding one day on a moke, 
Old Bnooks hit the beast with a stick ; 
The donkey threw Snooks from its back, | 
‘And the Parrot’s remarks fell quite thick : 


° e . ° . e e . e 


An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘*‘ Brotherly love, my boy.” 


below tell us what yu 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. Write the Parrot's comment on © posal, and address it to -)¢ 
Raitor, Pearson’s Weekly, Henrietta &| in, W.C. If youtihe, ye 4 
may inclose y 


posteara must bear the usual siguatere of thz compctiter hie. 
en or printed. 


‘Each competitor must give his real name and address. Untece*l's 
sadition ia co wi the competitor forfeits his or her right & * 
OT are * Donkey” on the top left-hand corner. Atterj 16 
must arrive not Thuraday. June 2th. pepeel 
&. To the sender of attempt conside! the besta prize of fo" 

beawarded. In the event of s tiethis sum will be divided. In wait Cie 
ten ci jon gi! " bea to the competiturs w! 
enoTbe euplishe J” Geciaio fs final, and competitors may enter © pie 
understanding '° ; 

(The result of ‘Tennis? Parvot contest appeurs om 
page 8 of the red cover.) 


(See page 24.) 
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Mr. P. Doubleyou 

Chats with the Owner 

of a Wireless Installa- 

tion, Made from Jam Jars, that Cost Only 
Ten Shillings. 


Tue young man in the little country cottage 
looked up at the four parallel rows of wires stretch- 
ing from the bamboo pole on the roof to a corre- 
enonding pole fixed on top of a standing clothes- 
prop at the bottom of the tiny garden, and smiled 
a pleased, proud smile. 

Yes—he said in answer to | query by Mr. P. 
Doubleyou—I think that I may claim that mine is 
the cheapest wireless installation in England— 
Spee in the world. It cost me under ten shillings, 
all told. Yet by its aid I can, and do, receive 
messages from all over England, and even from the 
Continent in some instances. 

You sec (he went on) I have taken a keen interest 
in wireless telegraphy ever since I was fourteen—I 
am only sixteen now—and in the beginning I wrote 
to the Marconi Company asking what was the least 
sum thoy would charge to fix me up a small private 
installation just to practise with. 

How | Learnt the Morse Code. 

They asked fifty pounds. They might just as 
well have asked five thousand pounds so far as I 
am concerned. I am only a working lad. 

So, as I was determined to learn wireless, and had 
not the money to pay the tuition fees at a regular 
college, I set to work to fix up an installation on 
my own, 

Tho only instruction I had at the beginning was 
from books I got out of a free library. I taught 
myself the Morse code from one of these. 

Next I bought two of the longest bamboo poles 
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I could find in the local oil-and-colour shop, and 
fixed them up where you see them. The top of the 
one on the roof is forty-five feet from the ground. 
The other, at the bottom of the garden, is thirty 
feet. The distance between them is sixty-five feet, 
and the four wires that connect them are just the 
ordinary kind used in telegraph work the world 
over. 

To get my ground current I connected one of my 
wires with the water-tap in the kitchen, the elec- 
tricity passing down and through the pipes. At 
first I connected it with one of the gas-pipes. This 
answered just as well, but I was warned that under 
certain circumstances it might be dangerous. 

Then I set to work on my receiving apparatus. 
For the ne cells in which to produce and 
store my electricity, I used some old, empty jam- 
jars. 


—= 


I was dreadfully 


went on for six months. 
disappointed. 

But one day a gentleman who was passing ths 
house, seeing the wires on the roof, called to make 
inquiries. He said he was interested in wircloss 
telegraphy, so I invited him inside and asked him 
if he would be so very kind as to inspect my 
apparatus, and try to find out what was wrong 
with it. - 

After examining it he told me that the reason it 
would not work was that I had no detector, and ho 
showed me how to rig up one myself with a little 
picce of silicon. 


My First Message. 

Almost immediately messages began to coms 
through. The very first one I took down was in 
French, and was preceded by the codec letters ‘I’, L."" 
As I do not understand French, I did not know 
what the message was about, and as I had no coda 
book I did not know whence it camo. 

However, I rushed off and bought a code book, 
and found that “ F. L.” stood for Kiffel Tower. I 
was never more surprised and delighted in my life. 
I had expected to tap a message at perhaps twenty 
or thirty miles radius. And here was one coming 
to me across land and sea for a distance of over 
two hundred miles. I tell you I felt proud of my 
little home-made installation. 

Since then I have received some hundreds of 
messages, though never any that gave mo such 

leasure as that first one did. Only the other day 

intercepted a call from a vessel somewhere out ab 
sea off the North Foreland. I havo received othere 
from as far away as Grimsby, on the north, and 
Bristol, on the south. 
Very often I tap Admiralty instructions that are 
nt out from Whitehall to the fleet. but these are 
in code, and tell menothing. Not infrequently. too, 
strange messages in unknown tonguss come un- 
bidden to me out of space. And I can hear ths 
lightning crackling and rattling in my receiver 
whenever a thnnderstorm is raging, even if it is a 
‘ hundred miles or more distant, 


A Broomstick Came In Handy. 

My tuning coil I made from a length of 
ordinary, insulated copper wire. At first I used a 
broomstick to wind it on. This, I found, was 
fairly satisfactory. But it was too long to be handy 
to work with, so I made a stout cardboard cylinder, 
about as big round as an ordinary beer bottle. In 
this way I was able to increase the diameter of my 
coil and decrease the length; the net result being 
to render it much more compact, and easier to 
work with. 

Most of my “ parts” I picked up for a few 

ce off the secondhand stalls in the Farringdon 

» London. My receiver cost mo most money. 

I had to pay half-a-crown for it. It is just an 

ordinary telephone receiver of rather an ancient 

pattern, but I have greatly increased its sensitive- 

ness by taking it to pieces and putting in an extra 
length of copper wire. 

I used an old work-box of my mother’s to house 
the more delicate portions of my apparatus in. A 
spare stair-rod makes, as you can see, an excellent 
sliding-bar for the contact-slidor. 

When all was finished, I put the receiver to my 
ear and waited. I could not hear a sound. This 


A wealthy bachelor, 


six youngsters under his care for some years, 


ADOPT A BABY, SIR! 


who is foster father to six young children, says he knows all there is to know about bringing up babies. He has had the 
and has persuaded three bachelor friends to follow his example. Before long our cartoonist 


suggests that all unmarried men will have to adopt a baby. 


Bachelors can call and 
select any baby they may 
Fancy to adopt 


IT WILL INTERFERF 


WiTH THE BACHELORS 
Sociau 


Brown:- ‘ 


already- 


NAT. me” 


bd mM 7 
hagoes Officials may prowl about 
town with babies on the 


Failing this they are liable look-out for bachelors. 


to have one sent to their 
address by the authorities 


Penalty For Evasion of the Act. 
\ { Bachelors 


ne 
71 SHALL Gilg 
THis SOB Up 


will have 
to 


I say , old man, look after my } 
‘adopted’ while | have a dance: i ; 
Jones:- How can |. I'm minding three ! 


Scene in the 
Bachelors’ Club. 


his morning stroll 
in Bond Street 


You would 
never take Smith 
for a hero, 

He has never 
been in a battle, nor, as far as I know, has he ever 
distinguished himself by rescuing anybody from 
drowning or from death by fire, 

To be quite frank, he is one of the most timid 
little chaps in London—a pale-faced young fellow 
who works at a desk in the City, has a cheap bed- 
sitting room in an unpretentious suburb, and looks 
quite ordinary. 

Iam sorry to say that Smith is not at all popular 
among his fellow clerks, the reason being that he 
never joins in any of their “ flares up,’ such as 
whist-drives, suppers, dances, and visits to music- 
halls. 

He says he likes to be quiet and that a life of 
excitement would upset him ; but the other fellows 
regard this as nothing more or less than an excuse 
to get out of spending a few shillings extra. They 
call him “ miser Smith,” and never lose an oppor- 
tunity to rail at him for what they regard as his 
meanness. ne 

Up till the other week I was of their opinion. Now 
I know that I was wrong. Smith—pale-faced, 
humdrum Smith—is one of the world’s unrecognised 
heroes. He will not get a V.C. nor a pension, nor & 
martyr's crown; nor does he want one, All he 
wants is to be left alone with his heroism. 


Smith in Petticoat Lane. 

I began to find him out a few Sunday mornings 
ago. Walking through the market in Petticoat 
Lane, I suddenly caught sight of him behind a 
stall littered with a motley collection of secondhand 
books, old magazines periodicals, laces, one or 
two pairs of half-worn-out boots and shoes, snd a 


frayed topcoat across which was written in chalk: |- 


“Is. 6d. A e 

“‘ Smith,” I said, “ what on earth are you doin; 
here ?”' Then I noticed that his clothes were we 
in keeping with his surroundings. He looked about 
as much unlike the dapper little clerk as it is possible 
to imagine, and I could not refrain from laughing 
heartil 
e the boys at the office will have 
over this,” I added. 

“ Hello!** he said meekly. ‘Good morning!” 

It was quite evident from his manner of speech 
that he had not anticipated meeting any of his City 
friends. 

“They'll call you ‘ miser’ more than ever now,” 
I said. _ 

“Tf you tell them,” Smith put in. 

“Why, do you think I’m going to keep a joke 
like this to myself ?”* 


“‘ Please Don't Tell."’ 

“ Where's the joke ?” Smith inquired. 

“‘ Where isn’t it ?"* I said, laughing more than 
ever. ‘‘Smith—well-groomed, prim, and proper, 
can’t say boo to a goose ; Sinith—woeking all the 

weck at a City desk and keeping.a stall in Petticoat 
Lane on Sunday. There’s the joke. Can’t you see 
how the boys will enjoy it ?” 

Smith spoke very quietly and without a smile. 

“ Look here,” he said, “ I’m not exactly ashamed 
of this, but I want it kept quiet, Don’t tell them, 

se! 

I did not promise. I was feasting my eyes on 
his rig-out—a threadbare suit, scarf, oily cap, and 
down-at-heel shoes—and contrasting it with his 
smart appearance at the office the day before. 

“I may look funny,” he added, “ but I must 
play the part. He gripped my arm with a hand 
that trembled. ‘* Don’t, for God’s sake, tell ’em !”* 
he said, pleading. 

“All right,” I answered, “all right! But I 
insist on knowing why pa do it. You're certainly 
not enjoying it, that I can see. You're looking 
halt-dead, man. Why don’t you take your day’s 
rest the same as other people and not be so cager 
to make money ?* 

“You shall know why,” he said. 

Smith turned up at the offico at the usual hour 
next-morning, and was peppered with the customary 
fire of-questions as to how he had spent his Sunday— 
had he hired a launch and gone for a trip up the 

giver, or did he week-end at Brighton. 

Smith met the questions with the same stony smile, 


{ 


\ 


Under Life's Crust 


following Saturday. 
By JAMES SHERLIKER. [ovOREDG Tsgig es," 
THE UNKNOWN HERO. 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


That night he came to my room 
and asked if I cared to accompany 
him down to the country on 


what he had in view. ; 
“JI told you I'd let you know 
I kept tae stall,” he said.. 
And now you're going to do me the honour of 
introducing me to your future wife, eh ? Well, I'll keep 
quiet, Smith, You can trust me, She'll never know 
from me how you raised the money for the home.” 

He treated the banter with his usual mildness 
and went off. 

On the following Saturday afternoon the two of 
us boarded a train at Pad n for a little place 
about thirty miles down the linc. Smith was 
careful to say nothing about our destination. 

He hardly spoke at all during the journey, and 
by the time we alighted he appeared to have fallen 
into a brown study, which made_me suspect that 
he had regretted giving me the invitation. 


Quiet and Very Anxious. 

We walked for a few minutes along a quiet road 
from the station, and Smith led the way through 8 
wooden gateway to an old-fashioned, ivy-covered 
detached house half hidden in a mass of trees. 

As we up the little drive I noticed that he 
glanced rather anxiously up at the windows, and I 
was just on the point of inquiring how he could be 
so dreadfully sad on the very threshold of his 
sweetheart’s home when the big door opened and an 
elderly woman, who had evidently seen us come in 
at the gate, asked us inside. 

“ How is she ?* Smith asked in a shaki 

“About the same,” the woman repli 
ushered us into a Jarge room fitted up as a lady’s 
boudoir. 

“You'd like to see her, I suppose ?” she said. 

Smith nodded. As the woman retired he rose 
and paced nervously about the carpet, Now and 


wey 


NEXT WEEK'S 
NEW SERIAL 


tells how a young 
British girl fell into 
the clutches of the 
Russian Government, 
how she was sent to 
Siberia, and of her 
terrible experiences 

while anexile. — 


iS YOUR 
NAME 
IN THE 
“MIDDLES” 
PRIZE LIST? 


See page 19. 


again he would place his ear against the door and 
listen, with the look of a hunted man hearkening for 
the footsteps of his acousers. In a few minutes the 
door was opened again, and the woman returned, 
leading by the hand a middle-aged lady. She swept 
to the middle of the room, faced us, and made a 
fantastic bow. Then she hugged a child’s doll 
that she carried and began dancing round, 


No Hope Whatever. 

I turned, dumfounded, from the strange, 
romping figure to Smith. The poor chap’s eyes 
were welling with tears. I began to understand. 

** Are you quite sure that she doesn’t know me 2?” 
he asked. 

The woman shook her head. ‘I’m afraid not,” 
she replied. 

“Do you think there’s any hope ?” 

“ Doesn’t appear so. She's doing this nearly all 
day long.” 

oe Aut she never inquires after me ?” 

** Never.” 

“ Mother," he called—‘‘ mother! Don’t you 
know me ?_ Don’t you remember Jack, your boy ?” 

The lunatic stared at her son for a moment, 
burst into a mad, hysterical laugh, and went on 
dancing round the room. 

* * e 

““Now you understand?” said Smith as we 
walked to the station. ‘She is a hopeless lunatic. 
The shock of my father’s sudden death three years 
ago turned her brain, and I work and save to pay 
for proper attention for her in @ private asylum.” 

I doffed my hat and shook him ly the hand. 

- “Smith,” I said, “you're one of the world’s 


-| heroes.” 


(Next week: ‘‘ The Operation.”) 


€0f course you know the answer, “ Because the spider spied her.”” I 
§ 


Wsex ENDING 
June 27, 1912. 


Six More Half-guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week, 


BO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Splendid Isolation, 

2. The Convention (U.S.A.). 
3. Devilling (law). 

4. Admirable Crichton. 

5. Jewish Cantors. 

6. Co-partnership. 

They are everyday ions, and I want 
to explain them. I will give six half-guineas 
=. the explanations considered the clearest aud 

First of all write the word or phrase you choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a@ way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address in ink. Names and addresse; 
may not be typewritten or printed. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like, but each must be written on a separate 
postcard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
June 27th. You may send all your postcards fer 


this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 80. 


(i) MOOT COURTS. 

The winner, W. F. Crossland, 65 Argyle Ro), 
Heeley, Sheffield, submitted the following gontenction ‘ 

The ancient Anglo-Saxon form of local government 
which ruled all the affairs of village, town, or shire, 
at meetings of their respective freemen on the Moot- 
hill, graver matters being left to the Witenagemot— 
assembly of wise men. Used nowadays for a mock 
court held for practice in argument and discussion. 


(2) SICILIAN VESPERS. 

The haar was won by Miss E.G. North, 207 Antrobus 
Road, Handsworth, Birmingham, who defined the abcre 
expression in these terms: 

A name given to a memorable massacre of the 
French in 1282, at Palermo, inicily, which began at 
the hour of veepers on Easter Monday. Sicily was then 
subject to Charles of Anjou, whose soldiers made 
themselves hateful to the Sicilians. The result was 
that Charles was completely overthrown 


(3) BEATING THE BOUNDS. 

A. Graham, 32 Lea Road, Heaton Moor, Manchest’s, 
was the winner inthis contest with the following : 

An old annual custom, first practised by the Romans, 
celebrated by many parishes usually on Ascension Day. 
A procession, formed of parochial officers and othe, 
travels along the district boundaries, climbing wal 
or other obstructions along the line of march. ‘Ih:s 
action was once necessary to prescrve the parish 
boundaries. 


(4) AFFIDAVIT. 

The winning explanation was received from F. I. 
Crofts, 25 Easton Road, Bristol, and was thus express(l : 

A etatement or declaration in writing, signed, and 
made upon oath before an authorised “ commissicr:t 
for oaths.” It is always made “ex parte,” that is. 
on one side only,-and without cross-examination, and 
in this differs from a ‘“‘ deposition.” The term is also 
applied to statements made on affirmation. 


(3) BLARNEY STONE. : 

For the following definition of this phrase the pri: 
of 10s. 6d. has been awarded to Miss G. Savage, 1. 

‘ollege, Seaford. 

A stone twenty feet below the top of Blarney 
Castle, Ireland; anyono kissing it gained great 
persuasive powers. - Cormack arthy, in 1602, 
mado a treaty with the Lord President, promising t° 
yield the Castle. The President, however, could get 
nothing but temporising, and soft speeches. Hence the 
“Blarney Stone” legend. 


(© PLEBISCITE. : 

The attempt selected as the best was contributed by Miss 
Blandford, Woodlands, Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells, 
and was worded as fellows : . 

From the Latin plebiscitum. In Roman history 
a law enacted and established by ite platelet member:. 
In modern politics, a direct vote of the whole of the 
clectors of @ state to decide a question of pulilic 
importance, also a public expression of the wishes 
and opinion of a community. 


=a 


want better than that. 


Wek sxpind 
Jun 27, 1912. 


“Cricxst,” said 
Pincher, throwing 
down 


the papers now but 
cricket. Mind you, I 
ain’t eayin’ anythin’ 
against the game, but 
you get abit tired of 
readin’ the same thing 
over an’ over again.” 

* Ysaid nothing. Pincher watched a cloud of tobacco- 
smoke float upw: 

‘Mind you,” he said slowly, ‘I ain’t runnin’ down 
cricketers, an’ I ain’t sayin’ as how the papers oughtn’t 
to take notice of em. Heroes, they are, heroes every 
one of them!” 

“Ob, nonsense, Pincher ! ” I said ; “ there’s nothing 
heroic in playing a game of cricket. It’s very 
pleasant.” 

“Have you ever played cricket ?”” demanded the 
little man. 

““Why, of course, I have!” I 
eaid. “At school I once took 
six wickets for. - 

“ Oh, school ! That don’t count. 
I mean, have you played latcly, 
guv’nor ?” 

I confessed I had not. 

“Ah!” aid Pincher; and 
then, after a long pause, “I 
have.” 

I waited. Pincher was slowly 
filling his pipe, and staring 
gloomily into the empey grate. 

‘* Heroes,”’ he sai @ quiet 
voice, ‘‘ bloomin’ heroes!” 

“‘Whero did you play the noble 
game ?’’ I asked impatiently. 

“I played cricket, guv'nor, ina 
little town in Kent one day last 
week, and I’m om ee beginnin’ 
to feel right again. I was a 

unsuspectin’ innocent. Lor’, if I'd 
known wot I was to go through 
I'd have run all the way back to 
London, I would. 

“You see, it was like this. I 
was stayin’ in a little town in 
Kent, just prospectin’, so to 
speak, The place was- neap 
Tunbridge Wells, an’ a lot of 
swells were stayin’ in the neigh- 
bourhood, takin’ the waters (which so far as I could 
sce meant drinkin’ a glass of nasty-tastin’ stuff in the 
carly mornin’ an’ riakiin’ it down with whiskics all 
the rest of the day), an’ I could see there was plenty 
of money about. 

“Well, this bloomin’ town had a very good cricket 
club, quite a swell pavilion an’ all, an’ w’en it was 
announced that on the Saturday there was goin’ to be 
a match between the local club an’ a teafM of visitors, 
there was great excitement, an’, as a big crowd was 
certain to be there, I decided to attend professionally. 

“ Lor’, guv’nor, there was a crowd, all the towns- 
er seemed to be there, an’ motor-cars filled with 
adies wot was tryin’ not to look bored was ranged 
all round the ground. A bloomin’ baronet, Sir James 
somebody or other, had got up the match, an’ the sight 
of his watch and chain alone was epough to make me 
keen on having five minutes in the pavilion w’en 
nobody was about. 

“TI was dressed up well, knowin’ the value of it on a 
job such as I had on hand, and by starin’ haughty at 
the copper who sorter half stopped me, I got into the 
reserved inclosure in front of the pavilion, an’ was just 
lookin’ for a seat from which I could keep an eye on 
the pavilion, w’en a red-faced chap came up, 
accompanied by the noble baronet. 

““ Excuse me,’ says the red-faced chap, ‘ but are 
you a visitor to this town?’ 

“T answered very short that I was, expectin’ to be 
chucked out of the inclosure before I had time to say 
much; but, to my rise, the cove smiled most 
affable an’ beckoned to the bloomin’ baronet. 

“* Perhaps you will be able to persuade this gentle- 
man to play, dir James,’ he said. ‘ He is a visitor to 
the town an’ we should be sorry to see you take the 
ficld a man short.’ 

“Then the baronet started speakin’ in that friendly 
way that big toffs have w’cn they want your vote or 
anythin’ they can’t get without bein’ polite, an’ I 
found that tho red-faced cove was the secretary of the 

loca! club an’ was tryin’ to tind a substitute for one 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Pincher’s Progress 


THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
THE CRICKETERS. 


By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


of Sir James’ team wot had been takin’ too much 


of ~ te pia or the whiskey, and wasn’t fit to play. 
speak. I in’t pla 
an’ that was generally 
games usually ended in a 
coppers with no "po 
anxious to play, but I saw if I was a member of the 
team I should be ablo to walk in and out of the pavilion 
as I liked, an’ it was odds on me bein’ well 
my labour in the field, so somewhat reluctant I agreed. 
“Some officious idiot found me a pairs of white 
flannel trousers wot might have been a good fit for a 
man twice my size, an’ a sweater on much the samo 
lines. Then, before I know wot had happened, Sir 
James had tossed for innings an’ won, an’ had sent 
in two chaps wot he evidently considered his best 


draw because of interferin’ 


vers, 

“There were a lot of fools jawin’ in the pavilion 
whilst they were in, an’ so I sat outside an’ watched, 
thinkin’ I’d startle the crowd w’en I went in, meanin’ 
to hit out instead of just ine the ball like the chaps 
at the wickets did. Still they hit up pretty well, an’ 


 T raised my bat an’ shut my 
eyes an’ swiped at it.”” 


was a hundred an’ four for six wickets, w’en the 
bloomin’ baronet, who wasn’t in the best of tempers 
as he’d been bowled first ball, sent mo in. 

“Well, guv’nor, I wasn’t wot you might call in 
practice, an’ I didn’t like the look in the bowler’s eye 
—nasty eyes he had, an’ I think that unnerved me. 
He was wot’s called a fast bowler, that means he hits 
ae on the head an’ then on the arms until you’re so 

ruised that you don’t know wot you're doin’, an’ 
then he bowls you out. 

“* Steady on,’ I says aftcr his first ball missed my 
head by about an inch. 

“ But the blighter grinned an’ scnt down another. 
It was comin’ straight for me, guv’nor ; I didn’t quite 
know whether to hit at it or chuck myself on the 

ound, but with a sorter instinctive self-defence 
feelin’ I raised my bat an’ shut my eyes an’ swiped 
at it. 

“Then there was a lot of clappin’, an’, opening my 
eyes, I found I'd sent the bloomin’ ball clean over the 
boundary, an’ scored six. . 

“That bucked me up a lot, guv’nor, but the blighter 
wot was bowlin’ sent down a different kind the next 
time ; I hit out at it, but the next thing I knew was 
that it had copped me a fearful whack on the arm. 

“T was startin’ to tell tho chop wot I thought of 
him, w’en the umpire stepped in, hasty-like, an’ as it 
was the last ball of the over an’ tho man at the other 
end had to go through it I checked myself. ; 

“°K gavo the ball a mild sorter knock that scnt it a 
few yards. ; 

e. 


“TRun!’ ga 

“Now, the chap bowlin’ him was even worse than 
my blighter, an’ I wasn't goin’ to get his end an’ face 
balls like that, so I pretended not to hear, an’ w’en the 
chap was run out through genein’ half-way across the 
pitch an’ then tryin’ to got back, I reckoned he ought 
to have been thankful instead of glarin’ at me as he did, 
an’ J wieded I’d had his chance. 

“Wren I got tho bowlin’ again they'a #snanged the 
bowler. Quite a nice gentle bali came along straight 


v’nor, I was struck all of a beap, so to 
cricket since I was a nipper, 
with a coat fos stumps, an’ 


rtin’ instincts. I certainly wasn’t 


id for 


11 


for my bat, an’ I stepped out ready to smite it, but, 
just as I was goin’ to hit it, the Hoomin" ball did a 
sorter twist, an’ next I heard was a click an’ a sharp 
* How's that ?’ 
t “*Out 1? says the cove in the white coat, an’ 
I wasn’t sorry. I found I wasn’t exactly popular 
w'en I got back to the pavilion, although I'd made 
the best hit of the day. They didn’t scem to under- 
stand my self-preservation system of runnin’, so wheo 
I went in to take off my rade I found I had the place 
aes which was just what I wanted. 

ut my luck was out; I’d no sooner got the 
baronet’s watch, chain, and sovercign-purse, havin’ 
taken particular notice where he'd left ’em, an’ clipped 
’em into my waistcoat-pocket which I was wearin’ 
under my sweater, than the last wicket fell an’ tho 
crowd make for the pavilion. 

“T’d have changed an’ quitted then, but we had to 
take the field after an interval for drinks, an’ the 
baronet told me I was cover-point ; I thought he was 
bein’ rude at first, but a polite cove took me to where 
I'd got to stand. 

“ Well, guv’nor, that town team were terrors. Hit ! 
I'd never seen chaps hit so hard, an’ I got fair sick of 
runnin’ after the bloomin’ ball, an’ by the time they'd 
made fifty without losin’ a wicket [ was dyin’ for a 
drink. en all of a sudden one of the chaps hit a ball 
towards me. 

“*Catch it, you fool!’ yells the baronet just as I 
phot ged to jump out of the way; an’ that discon- 
ce me, so to speak, an’ the next thing I knew 
was that the ball had hit me hard on the chest an’ 
knocked me over. There was a smash of glass an’ a 

whir of springs as I got to my 
feet. 

““* Why on earth didn’t you 
catch it?’ says a silly fool, glarin’ 
at me. 

“*T'm injured,’ I says, digni- 
fied. ‘That blighter did it on 
purpose, an’ I ain't goin’ to play 
any more!’ 

“IT think they might have had 
the decency to say they wero 
sorry, but they hadn't, an’ a lot 
of unfcelin’ brutes laughed as I 
walked to the pavilion. I didn’t 
reckon the bloomin’ baronct 
would have laughed 80 heartily if 
he’d known that his watch had 
been smashed to pulp. 

“Six quid I found in the 
sovereign-purse w’en I got clear 
of the field, an’ the chain was 
worth three, apart from the ten 
bob I got from a fence for the 
busted watch, but I had to 
leave for London by the first 
train I could catch, an’ not fo» 
twenty quid would I go through 

the experience again ! ” 


(Another of Pincher’s Yarns 
Next Week.) 


“« You want me to get on the roof of that towor ? * 
asked the workman, 

“ Yes.’”’ 

“Do you notice that there’s a clock in the 
tower?” 

“I know it. What difference does that make ? ” 

“T’ll have to charge you for working over t:me,” 


BIRTHDAY MOTTOES. 


Thurs., June 20. 

A HALTING speech may be the result of a lame 
excuse. 

Fri., Jume 21. 

Being “one of the boys,” according to the 
common interpretation of the phrase, is a mighty 
poor way to retain your youthful vigour. 

Sat., June 22. 

A friend in need is a friend we usually try to 
dodge. 

Sun., June 23. 

If you are a fool, bo consoled by the fact that 
you have lots of company. 
Mon., June 24. 

The softest powder puff in the world isn't as 
agreeable to the touch of an old muid’s cl.cck as 
a two days’ growth of beard. 

Tues., June 25. 

It is good to be off with the old love Lefore 
the new one gets a knowledye of the situation. 
Wed., June 26. 

Fortunately a man doesn’t bave to pay for the 
advice his wite hands him. 


’ 


—For the best answers I will give five Sealing-waw Sete Mark posteards ‘“‘Fly.’’ (See page 24.) 
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[PLUCK IN THE SIGNAL-BOX. 


Some Stories of Real British Grit that has Saved 
Trains from Disaster. 

Tre engine-driver and his stoker are always in 
the forefront of the railway battle, When an 
accident occurs, it is they, poor fellows, who have to 
bear the brunt. 

Bat of the signalman, safe in his cabin, it might 
be imagined that danger would never come his way. 

Yet this is not the case. age a few weeks ago 
@ signalman at Old Trafford showed himself to 
possess bravery of the very highest type. 

The Manchester Gun Club were holding a pigeon 
shoot in a field adjoining the railway, when, in 
firing at an escaping pigeon, one of the gunners 
sent a charge crashing through, the glass of the 
signal box. Several [pellets struck Morrell, the 
signalman, in the face, one Lares her left eye. 

With a moan he fell back into his chair, blinded 
and bleeding. But the realisation of all that 
depended upon him came back to him, and strug- 
gling up he set to pulling and adjusting his levers 
while the trains thundered by. Blood was stream- 
ing down his wounded face ; the pain was agonising, 
but he stuck to his task for fifty terrible minutes, 
until at last relief came, . 

Guessed there was an Accident. 
_ On a night in October, 1906, it was noticed that 
every signal at the Maindee West Junction on the 

Great Western Railway pointed at danger. This 

is an important junction where the two main lines 

to Bristol and the North diverge. Naturally, men 
were sent bucrying te find out what was the matter, 

They discovered Edward Mo the signalman, 

lying insensible on the floor of the box. He had 

been seized by paralysis, but, before entirely losing 
consciousness, had managed to lock every signal an 
point at danger. 

A more thrilling experience than that of David 
Watkins, signalman at Ffos Bank Cabin, near Fish- 
guard, it would be difficult to conceive. One 
night in April of last year he was at work in his 
lonely little box when s drunken collier came in and 
attacked him. Then‘a second man came rushing up 
the ste Watkins to turn the first out, 
and held the door against them both. 

Then the telephone bell began signalling the goods 
train. He was forced to leave the door and answer. 
At once the two men rushed in and threw him 
down. He managed to free himself and answer the 
ring. Then they were at him again. For nearly 
half-an-hour he fought them desperately, and then 
the rumble of the goods train was heard, and with 
a frantio effort he flung them off and pushed out 
the danger signal lamp. 

One of his assailants kicked it down, but, most 
fortunately, the driver had seen the light and came 
to Watkins’ assistance. Between them they 
captured the two ruffians. 

A Fight In the Box. 

Twice of late years a signalman has been respon- 
sible for saving a whole trainful of passengers, 
The first case was at Greatford, near Stamford, on 
the Great Northern. At half-past eight in the 
evening 4 goods train ran into a coal train at 
Essendine Station, piling the line with wreckage. 
In a few minutes the London express was due. 
News was at once sent to Peterborough to stop her. 
It was too late, She had left. 

The one chance was to send fa message to Great- 
ford. The signalman there just got the wire in 
time. He acted with absolute promptitude, and 
instantly set the signals against the express, He 
brought her to a stop outside his box, and so avoided 
an appalling disaster. 

Thomas ea pewloan at Farningham Road, 
on the South-Eastern, saved the Chatham mail 
with 150 passengers. At ten minutes to one in 
the morning, he heard as distant crunching noise. 

» It was pitch dark, he had no notion what it was, 
but the idea came to him that something might 
be wrong with the goods train coming on the up 
line. But even so, tho express was on the down 
line, which, for all he knew, was clear. 

Now, a signalman does not stop a big express 
‘aisheut gicd reasda, He is liable to get into 
serious trouble if he does so. But Bailey made 
up his mind in a flash, and set the signals against her. 

She pulled up just in time. Less than a mile 
further on, both lines were covered with wreckage, 
and just beyond the wrecked goods was a lofty 
viaduct, ove¥ which the passenger train must 

- inevitably bave been hurled. 


THE STORY. 

Our film shows hew Gertie and Gerald, out fer 
country, discover a lovely spot and decide to 
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How a Country Boy Came te Town— 
the tHe up and 
EORGIE, & typical farmer’s son, was lost in 
London. His swiche had brought him up from the 
country for the day, and in the excitement and 
bustle of the traffic they had got separated. 
With dogged hope Georgie plodded straight on 
peace age i“ sod Bs he was going until his 
surroundi an mn respectable highway to 
side street, from side street o mean ctieet, al 
from mean street to slum. His courage failed him 
at last, and Georgie commenced to cry bitterly. 
“Lor lovaduck, turn orf the waterworks, 
Johnny,” said a shrill voice at his elbow. 
“Tm. lost, I'm lost! I want my uncle!” 
sobbed Georgie, turning to the speaker, who was a 
, dirty, barefooted boy of about his own age. 
*Orl right; I'll look arfter yer, son,” said the 
cage ve = “My name’s Tim, wot’s yourn ?” 


“ Well, stick ter yer unkil Tim, Gorgy, an’ yer'l 
nah Ima 

“Tim! T-im! Tim! T-i-m! If yer warnt 
any you'd best make haste!” cried a shrill 
voice from a house near by. 

“There’s muvver calling,” Tim said. ‘I dunno! 
You’d better come alonger me fer some tea, 
*Twon’t be wot yer used ter, but you'll ’ave ter 
lump it.” 
e took Georgie’s hand and led him through the 
doorway into a mean-looking house. 
Tea on a Three-Legged Stool. 

“*Ere’s a kid 00's lorst ’imself,” explained Tin, 
leading Georgie forward. ‘“‘’E’s come up from the 
country wiv’ is unkil and lorst ’im. fort Id 
bring “im ‘ere ter tea an‘ then take ‘im to the 
police-station.”* 

“F's welkim, I’m sure,” said Tim’s mothcr 
kindly as she hastened to dust a three-legged stool 
for the visitor. ‘Come and ’ave some tea, dear.” 

When Georgie had finished he cast his eyes round 
the squalid room and shuddered. 

* Are all your rooms like this?” he asked of Tim. 

“Ori! is is orl, ‘Ow many rooms did yer 
think we ’ad got ?™ 

“But your bedrooms, and——” 

“Bedrooms! Bless yer, this is our bedroom— 
me and Joe’s and muvver's and the old man’s. 
And our dinin’-room and our drorin’-room and our 
kitchin, too, orl rolled epee one,” 

Georgie’s eyes oponed wide. 

is Syahe dons yaa live in the country ?” Le 
asked when he was able to speak again. : 

“Cog we can’t afford it ; °cos we're worse’n pore,” 
said Tim bitterly. ‘“ But I ’ope ter sce the country 
some time, along of the F: Air Fund.” 

“« Give My Love to the Cow.” 

“ What's that 2?” 

“ Doncherknow ? Lor’, I fort everybody neo 
wot that wos, ‘That’s ’ow Joe, me bruvver, got to 
the country. A bloke took *im and a lot of otlicrs 
wot ’ave never bin. Takes ’em by train, pays every- 
thing, givesgem cakes and sweets and flowers, and 
I don’t know wot. You see, blokes wot ’as moze. 
sends it in ter the Fresh Air Fund, and that pays 
fer blokes like me. Ninepence it corsts ter send a 
feller into the country ferthe day. But you'd bette: 
come along ter the station now. Sha’nt be lone, 


“Good-bye !"? said Tim’s mother. “‘I ’ope yt? 
liked yer tea. Take care of ’im, Tim.” 

“You bet,” said Tim, 2 

At the police-station Georgie was soon identific !. 
and a message on the telephone brought Mr. Brow::, 
Georgie’s uncle, post-haste to the side of his Jost 
nephew, 

* Good-bye, Gorgy,” said Tim, when Mr. Brown 
had shaken hands with him and rewarded him. 
“ Don’t yer get lorst pp ole sport. Give my love 
ter the brown cow, remember me ter the ‘ens. 

He turned away with a break in his voice ant! 
disappeared. The tears were rolling unrestrained 
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A_STRANGE SIN 


Also, the Princess Neruda, Jack's Russian wife, has learnt from Salvation Jemmy the sad story of Fairy Willow, 


i way responsible for her husband's untimely end. 
jealous of Fair, baby and, later on, when she goes to stay at the Red House, owned “sd notorious 
wi owes Fairy a grudge, she finds in her a ready sympathiser, 


bent on making money out of the wealthy princess, and she agrees, for a big sum, to 


Fairy and her baby, in the care of Rosie Gay, are staying at Corus Street. Mrs. Lustleigh's firat move is successful 
when a woman, calling herself Nurse Patrick, obtains a bed-sitting-room in the house at Corus Street. 


(You can now read on.) 


CHAPTER SEVENTY-NINE, 
Stolen ! 


“ To-MORROW, my lass,” said Bob Evans. 

He was alone with Fairy in Mrs. Paul’s sitting-room. 
The little home was ready, and the wedding—very 
quiet—was to take place in the morning at nine o'clock. 
Not a big party. Just Beth, Rosie Gay, rugged 
Salvation Jemmy, bride and bridegroom. 
And Nurse Patrick had volunteered to mind the 
child during the ceremony. _ ‘ ait 

Fai be Pi a closely to the big fellow, 
sable to ress her fee! af = . 

“It’s of Nurse Patrick to look after the little 
one,”’ said Bob, after a long silence. 

‘She’s been so kind,” whispered Fairy, ‘and 
knows so much. Oh, Bob, everybody’s been so 
kind, so forgiving, so merciful, but you the 
nobliest-———” 

“ee H’sh ! » 

“Nos even now I sometimes feel” 

“TI will not heve you talk like that, Fairy. I 
must be getting now. I’m taking a fare down to 
Epsom, but I shall be back by eight o'clock this 


so infectious that Rosie Gay Caught some of it, and 


“It would do her er she said to Nurse Patrick. 
Then to hes genial brother: “I hope you're not a 


scorcher !” 
At least, 


“Scorcher—me! Bless your life, no! 
not when I’ve got a lady and her little one on board. 
If I'd the King and Queen I wouldn’t bo more careful, 
Isn’t that so, Nannie ? ” 

He was as boisterous and as loud as Nurse Patrick 
was subdued and quiet-voiced. 

. Mapa Dick’s most careful, Miss Gay. You 
may sure of that, or the Benyon firm wouldn't 
trust him with their newest and most expensive cars.” 

Rosie Gay was a very wide-awake young person, 
but there was nothing to arouse her suspicion, and hes 
only anxiety, that Fairy and her little one should be 
entrusted to careful hands, had been set at rest in a 
most logical yet natural manner. Big motor-car 
firms did not run risks over their drivers if they could 
help it. And Nurse Patrick, since coming to Corus 
Street, had behaved most naturally, 

After being twelve years in a situation she had 
saved money, and was in no hurry to take a situation. 


eve with you; and to-morrow—at last, my laes. | Hor knowledge of babies was genuine, and young 
1 thank God! Ido—I do! Kiss us, my Fairy. I’m | mothers have a pe deal to learn, as a rule. She 
getting you at last!” had placed her knowledge at Fairy’s disposal, and 


“When do you mech Beth back?” he asked. 
th was away in Millborough. 

“* About four o’clock.”” 

“Till this evening, then, my little Fairy!” he 

laughed. “I’m not running on the metcr to-day. 

My fare’s paying me a lump sum for the dey, and 

ey-box ! ” 


She had asked no awkward questions about the 
“ young widow ” with a baby who was going to marry 
the big taxi-cab chauffeur. Rosie Gay had told her 
thet ti oung widow's story was s sad one, and 
that she had reasons for discarding her husband’s 
name, and Rosie had been struck with Nurse Patrick’s 
delicacy in refraining from asking any further 
questions on the matter. 

eedless to say, Corus Street was interested in the 

big car, but the eee Panne was associated with 

Evans’ taxi-cab, which was continually in the 
street, and so with the motor-car industry. 

“Tl run up to her!’ said Rosio Gay. Nurse 
- Patrick drew her on one side and whispered some- 
thing about a “ bottlo,” and then Rosie was gone up 
the stairs in a trice, leaving brother and sister alone 
in the passage. 

“About Russell ?” whispered Nurse Patrick, 
smoothing her flat, lifeless hair quickly, 

“He will catch us up at the cross-roads, but will 
give it up as ao bad job, after three o'clock, Have you 
got the stuff?” ; 

“Shall have it—when I’ve got my cloak on. Put 
up your goggles ! Weariag them down indoors looks 
suspicious, And keep on laughing that genial laugh 
of vours!” 

Nurse Patrick’s whisper was almost inaudible, 

“* Here she comes ! ” 

Fairy was coming down the stairs with the child. 

The man with the boisterous, genial laugh tilted 
back his goggles and revealcd still moro of a confidence- 
inspiring face, rather fat, and with very small eyes. 

: My rother !” said Nurse Patrick in her low voice. 

“It’s very good of you!” said Fairy. 

“Good ? Not at all! So that’s the little one 
Nannie thinks so much of. And I don’t wonder. 
Fine little chap, but wants a little more colour to his 
cheeks. Isn’t that so, my son!” The genial fellow 
made clucking noises at the baby. “ Look at him, 
if you please. Bothered if he isn’t winking the other 
eye at me, bold as brass. What? Coming for a ride 
with me in the big car along with mother ? Right-o!” 

The recipe is @ very, very old one, but properly 
done cannot fail. To get on the right side of the 
mother, make a fuss with her baby. 

“ Dick,” said Nurse Patrick in her voice just above 
@ whisper, “‘ don’t be so ridiculous | ” 

Out came the genial boisterous laugh. 
“Go on, Nannie! Who's a bigger fool over 


more profit to me—and a bit into our mon 

He was saving, but not meanly, thinking of the little 
one who would one day need schooling and would wear 
out clothes and boots at a quicker rate than at present. 

Fairy stood at the door and watched him start the 
engine, and waved to him as the cab rolled away, and 
then went upstairs to the baby. Nurse Patrick was 
minding him. Rosie was in the kitchen, with sleeves 
: righled and wearing an apron, and exceedingly 

nus Ve 

“Isn't he looking well to-day, bless him!” said 
Nurse Patrick, and making noises at the baby. “I 
love him for his dear, warm, little cuddlesome self i 

The sound of a motor-car penetrated into the room 
and Fairy, thinking Bob had come back, something 
forgotten, went to the window, and with her Nurse 
Patrick, 

But the car rolling along was a private one, 

“Why, it’s Dick 1” exclaimed Nurse Patrick, 
mine bk smoothing her colourless hair, 

ty ” 


" My brother. He works and drives for the Benyon 
firm in Long Acre. I eu pose he’s taking out one of 
their cars for a run, and has come round to see me ! ” 

Fairy had taken the child. 
x nigh powered car—and the driver wearing goggles, 
Nurse Pa a 

Why, Dick!” she cried quite loudly, 

H i Just airing a car for my people, 


{ ju take two—and a little one, Dick?” 
Rosie Gay had appeared in the passage. 
The man in the motor-goggles laughed boisterously. 
Vhat @ one you are for little ones, Nannie! Of 
Course I would ! ” 

Miss on iil said the woman, her voice almost a 
“hisper, “ this is my brother, Dick, who works and 
lrives for sonyon's. - Don’t you think it would do 
Mrs, Willow and her little one good tohavearun. It’s 
ech @ beautiful day.” 

Why not ?* chimed in the man in motor-goggles, 
gain. “There never was such a one 


and laughed a, 
or babies ag my sister Nannie, Why not? The car’s | children than you?” . . 
st to be exercised and got into smooth runnin It was infectious, Rosie Gay was smiling, and 


Fairy was smiling. 
Nurse Patrick hurried mpsiaies, and came down in 
her neat nurse’s bonnet and cloak, 
To entcr into rather intimate detail, it must be 
(Continued on next page.) 


. nd her little one my compliments and tell them both, 
‘ and the firm will be honoured if 

y'll give us their company |” 

Nannie’s brother had a genial, good-natured laugh, 


—If 20 readers find the mistake, I will award them “P.W.” Penknives. 


The present writer once sent an 
insignificant postcard which has led 
to his being richer by over £1,000. 


£1,000 for id4.! Think of it 1! 


The same reward may be yours if you 
send a postcard to-day. 


Send it to the address below, simply 
asking for free information about any 
of the 180 I.C.S. wage-increasing 
courses of correspondence - training, 
stating your present work, or any 
other occupation you would like to 
succecd in. 


In return, you will be given ‘particu- 
lars of the remarkable increases of 
Wages gained by a few months’ spare- 
time study. Details will be given you 
of the great I.C.S. organisation for 
assisting students of both sexes to 
secure ‘‘big-wage” positions. In- 
formation will be sent showing how, 
without interfering with your present 
work, without attending classes, with- 
out any great demand on your time or 
your pocket, it is within your power 
to earn an income-tax salary, to get a 
wage that will enable you to /:ve. 


Remember, all you have to do now is 
to write a postcard for information. 
Doing that places you under no obli- 
gation. A halfpenny opens the door 
to success. Reveals how you can free 
your life from ill-paid drudgery and 
escape the haunting fear of unem- 
ployment. 


Do not let a mere postcard stand 
between you and this far-reaching, 


inspiring information. Write to-day 
to— 


International 
Correspondence 
Schools Ltd. 


Dept. 240/B39, International 
Buildings, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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If more than twenty readers find it,— WAT 


stated that Fairy’s little one was a “ bottle” baby, 
taking his sustenance from a glass-mother. 

And Fairy carried an innocent-looking reticule, 
containing a bottle and a small vacuum flask that kept 
milk warm for many hours, and saved get up in 
the night and lighting spirit-lamps, so forth—a 
present from thoughtful Beth. j 

Nurse Patrick carried a neat little handbag. 
She drew Fairy to one side. 

“The little fellow can have his meal in the car 
quite well. Dick won't be shocked. Dick, if baby 
has his little bottle in the car, you won't mind ?”” 

“Mind?” he cried, with a peal of laughter. 
“Mind ? May good digestion wait on appetite. 
Tuck in, old man, when the time comes ! a 


And he snapped his fingers and clucked, and 
everybody laughed merrily, even Nurse Patrick, 
though her laugh, like her speaking voice, was very 
quiet. 


“ My word, old man,” he added, with a wink at the 
baby, “ if I hadn’t taken the pledge, I’d have had a 
drop along with you!” . 

Which was ridiculous nonsense, but—like Rosie 
Gay—-was all merry and bright. 

“Ready, old boy? Of course, you are! Who 
made that pretty bonnet for you—mother, eh? 
Nobody like mother, and you'll know that better 
when the hair’s grown thicker on top than now. 
Know it already, do you—winking that other eye 
again!” 

ei Dick, don’t be so ridiculous!” smiled Nurse 
Patrick in a whisper. a 

“What about you then, Nannie? Come along. 
Good-bye, Miss Gay. Only sorry you can’t come, too. 
Never mind, some other time. We'll brin them back 
safe and sound. A couple of hours won’t be too long, 
I daresay.” . 

A very different, chastened, quiet Fairy now, wit 
something crushed within her that : 
had not revived, though it might be ies i 
that in time Bob Evans’ love and 
devotion would revive it, but she 
had always loved luxuries and 
hungered for them in tho old 
butterfly days, and she gave a little 
sigh of pleased content as she sank 
back in the big, soft-cushioned car 
with the hood down and the little 
one in her arms. Nurse Patrick, 
beside her in her neat uniform, gave 
quite an air to it all. 

Brother Dick slipped down his 
goggles and got to his perch. 

“If I go too fast, little man,” he 
cried, turning to his passengers, 
“shout out and say so! Off we 

0 ! ” 

Rosie Gay laughed happily, rolled 
up her sleeves, and returned to the 
kitchen, where with elbow-grease as 
a lubricant, she got through much 
work, singing the while as blithely 
as a bird, for the morrow was 
Fairy’s quiet wedding. 

Then suddenly she stopped. 

Mrs. Paul was awaiting trial. 

She was rolling pastry. Puttin 
down the roller, sho pee da a han 
across her eyes. But the next 
moment she contrived to smilc—a 
smile that was a brave attempt to be hopeful— 
through tears and flour. 

i Wit ” sete cee beside a re in the great car, 

‘airy could not help feeling rather like some t lady. 
No jarring nop a ir seemed to fie oe oiled 
wheels. 

The old gaiety momentarily asserted itself. 

How funny it would be if she should ran across 
Bob with his taxi-cab ? Wouldn’t he stare, big-eyed ? 

Dear, noble Bob! 

Her face went sorrowful. To love her still, to be so 
gentle, so kind—never to wince at sight of tho little 
one. Not to be jealous of her great, growing love for 
her baby—the father having nothing to do with hep 
love for him. 

So little, so helpless ! 

The joy of the ride was forgotten. Traffic had 
thinned. They were climbing a steep, winding hill. 

What a wife Rosie Gay would make a man, Fairy 
was thinking. Rosie, who had always held her own, 
more than her own, in tho battle of life! 

“Isn't it beautiful hore ? ” 

Nurse Patrick broke Fairy’s reverie. 

“Where are we?” 

“Hampstead Heath, There's 
Look at the view!” 

Fairy’s knowledgo of London was most limited. 

““Wo’re not near Epsom, are we?” she asked, 
thinking of Bob. 

“‘That’s almost in the opposite direction,” said 
Nurse Patrick, almost in a whisper. 

On went the car, its smooth running lessening the 
| of og actual specd. ‘ig 

nto the country—count w still more 
countrified and more pce | = 

“‘Haven’t we come rather @ long way?” asked 


the Tlagstaff! 


—The 20 penBnives will go to the readers whose postcards bear the earliest postmark. Marie postcards 


Fairy, but enjo: it, the rush of air brin colour 

to her cheeks. “ tn’t we to be turning back ?” 
“ Dick's taking us a round—we're really on our way 
me Bis - 


nial laugh thumped 


ly. 

The car was running down a slight incline upon a 
cross road. The baby, that till now had been placidly 
sleeping instead of cb ig! keen — heal acene 
or surroundings, pulled faces, fe 
pone Samad Sate and then let loose a hunger- 


squaw 

But it was all beautiful to the young mother. 

“The little dear wants his bottle!” said Nurse 
Patrick, just above a whisper. 

The car had crossed the crdss-road. 

The noisy teuf, teuf, of a motor-bicycle could be 
heard, and s moment later, a motor-cyclist, in overalls, 
a close-fitting cap, and goggled, looking rather like an 
uninflated diver, with a cap in placo of a helmet, 
swung round at great 5 and gained a little on 
the car. 

The motor-bicyclist was still gainifg on the car till 
he was a few yards behind it ; then either he slackened 
speed, or the car quickened somewhat, for the space 
betweea them remained the same. 

“Let me get the bottle ready for you!” almost 
whispered Nurse Patrick. 

She could just see over the lowered hood of the car, 
and she had glanced back at tho motor-cyclist. He 
carried a pannier. or something attached to his handle- 
bars, and another behind—evidently touring. 

Fairy handed her bag to the nurse. 

The baby was getting exceeding y angry at being 
kept waiting, and was making the fact known in the 
usual way. Fairy was pel occupied, and Nurse 
Patrick had turned her back to her with the bag 
containing the paraphernalia. Then quite suddenly 


1 


THE ASDUCTION! 


This 1s the famous pester thet appeared on the hoardings all over the Country when 


she turned, and something white, like cotton-wool, 
iving out a sickly-sweet odour, was over Fairy’s 
‘ace, crushed there by one hand, whilst another 
hand and arm pinioned her and the baby in one grip. 

She writhed, heaved, twisted—muffied sounds came 
from under the cotton-wool ; but the strugzles ceased. 
She went limp, and her head hung back limply over 
the back of the car as the woman with a low voice 
snatched the pad from her face. 

The baby was howling. 

Swiftly the woman passed the chloroformed wool 
across his face once or twice, and a few whiffs eeemed 
enough. 

The baby became as limp and quict as the mother. 
ca once had the driver of the cae turned his 


But the motor-bicyclist had quickened, his front 
wheel was almost upon the car’s back one. 

And then Nurse Patrick rose, the child in her arms, 
leant right oves the back, and the motor-cyclist 
reached out one arm, grabbed the child—got him ! 

The car ran on at the same pace; te motor-cycle 
slowed, ar ae The rider, gripping the limp child, 
alighted, slip the mite into his wicker-carrier, 
wheeled round his machine, ran a few yards, sprang 
into the saddle, and was tearing back towards the 
cross-roads. 

In the car Fairy was still unconscious. The woman 
with a low voice, her face bloodless, but her mouth 
tight and steady, saturated the cotton-wool for a 
second time from a bottle, and held it to Fairy’s nose 
and mouth. 

The motor-cycle was gone from sight, not a soul 
visible. The man at the wheel slowed down, and 
looked back into the car. 

“* Fix her up in a more natural, comfortable-looking 
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tion,” he said, one hand to his mouth. ‘“ More i 
eget Get that veil ve got over her fa, 
~— oe oy as hago yp Rael 

le faced front again, the great car accelerated 
into over fifty miles. The spokes of the 
pening w were invisible, and as seen from 
behind it might have been a travelling cloud of dust. 

The woman in nurse’s dress had whipped a dark rcil 
from her neat little bag, and put it over Fairy’s face, 
then leant her in the corner of the car. 

This done, she went forward and leant over, and 
whispered to the gogsted man at the wheel, his neck 
strained a little, his eyes narrowed and fixed ahcad, 
for the road curved and twisted now, and the specd was 
that of an express train. 

“She won't stay like this indefinitely,” she whis. 
pered. ‘* And I daren’t risk giving her any moro.” 

“ Hold your noise! I’m running her for all she's 
worth. If it comes to the worst you must give her 
another dose. We're playing for five thousand 
pounds.” =~ 

The road ahead that seemed to be racing towards 
them divided. 

“Once we've got her to Rayley—to the addres3— 
our responsibility ceases. But hold your noise.” 

He spoke through gritted teeth. 

Telegraph poles whizzed past. A touch of the wheel 
and the car took the turo to the left. 

s 


* e 

When one o'clock came, Rosie Gay went to the 
door, and looked up and down Corus Street, not 
that looking up and down a etreet brings an;one 
back the quicker. i 

But she did not get anxious till two o'clock, and 
then she thought she would give them a little longer. 
It was a beautiful day, perhaps they had had some 
food on the road, but the man with a genial laugh 
had spoken of a two hours’ run. 

. At three o'clock Rosie Gav was 
unable to smile the ghost of a smile. 
She put on a hat, left instructions 
with the day-girl, and hurricd olf to 
Long Acre. 

Up one side of the thorouchfare, 
fi looking for the name of I'-nyon; 
down the other side, still lookin fur, 
but not finding, the name of iicnyoo. 

She turned into motor-car pra- 
soeeend tried to keep a tisue 
upper lip. 

Can you tell me,” she asked 
man, ‘“‘ where the Benyoo firm has 
its premises ?”’ 

_“ What do they make, miss?" 
asked the young man. 

‘* Motor-cars.”’ 

*‘ Motor-cars, miss? I'm in tha 
business, but I don't know of any 
firm by that name. Do you know 
anything about them, miss? \rs 
they a new firm—or a small firm?” 

“There is no such firm as Kenyon 
in Long Acro?” she  whisjcred. 
“You've never heard of the tirm * 

He shook his head. Rosie Gay 3 
eyes were staring. She had guns 
white as a ghost. : 

“Do you know anyono of the 
name of Patrick—Richard or ik 
Patrick—in the motor-car business ° 

“Can't say_I do, miss.” He was a nice young 
man. “ But if I can do anything for you—help vou 
in any way—if you gave me some notion of yout 
trouble—I’d be only too pleased.” : 

Rosie Gay had clutched hold of a car, close beside 
which she was standing, not a smile left in her. 

“T don't know what to think!"’ She scemed to be 
talking to herself. 

It was like a nightmare, as unreal as a nightnisrs, 
with no more apparent real foundation than a nisut- 
mare! A nightmare, too, may be traced to man’ 
things—such as a late, indigestible supper. . 

But there was no clue, no reason to account for tli 


one. 

And Bob was over at Epsom, and she did not knov 
where to find him, even if she had contemplated 20113 
in quest of him. He would not be back till evenins 
and Beth was at Millborough. 

Sho must go to the police. , 

“Thank you—but you can’t help me.” 

Wide-awake and ready-witted as a rule, quick to act, 
but she was dazed and bewildered now. A a iy 
“why?” filled her mind. She must go to the peli.y. 
Something was wrong, something had happened, but 
what and why ? i 

Or was it a nightmare? Was thero a firm ca! 1 
Benyon? It did not follow there was pot becau:9 
this young man had never heard of it. Had her eats 
played her false? Had Nurse Patrick said “ae 
thing that sounded like Long Acre, and that she I: 
mistaken for Long Acre? She would go back 
Corus Street first. bis 

Perhaps when she got there she would see the bis 
car back, the genial man in goggles, and quict-vol c's 

self-effacing, kind Nurse Patrick, and Fairy and t.9 
little one. A puncture or something wrong with (2 


“Found.” (See p. 24) 


then on returning to 
returned. . 
* Of course, miss,” said the young man, “ you know 
new firms are spri up every day, and openi: 
remises all over tl But I’ve never hear 
of the firm of Benyon, and they certainly haven't 
premises in Long Acre, though I don’t say they bre 
not be about to open premises here. You couldn't 
me if it’san American firm? The Americans are trying 
to ge the British market.” 
“T really couldn’t tell you anything about the 
fir » 


m. 

“ Would pe know one of their cars if you saw one ?” 

“ T shoul recognise one of them—in a sort of way— 
if I saw it again. 

But she was not an expert, conversant with the 
points that distinguish one make of car from 
another. 

“T tell ye what, miss,” said the young man, growing 
more and more anxious to oblige, captivated by 
romething about Rosie Gay. “If you'll wait a 
minute—it ought to have occurred to me before— 
I'll look the name up in our Trade Directory.” 

Cars were all round about. He disappeared into an 
office off the garage, to return presently and tell 
Rosie that the firm was not in the Directory. He saw 
her lips tighten, and somehow his desire to help her 
became more intense. 

“Are you trying to trace a particulas car?” 
he asked. 

‘I want to know what has become of it—if anything 
bas happened to it,” was her answer. 

‘You didn’t happen to notice the number ?” 

She felt she could have cried. It had no more 
entered her head to take note of the car’s number than 
to suspect the motives of Nurse Patrick and her 
brother Dick. Even now sho had nothing to justif 
the vague suspicions beginning to haunt her. Muc 
more likely that there had an accident or a 
breakdown. 

She shook her head, and started as the voice of a 
newsboy, coming along Long Acre, rang out. She 
paused to listen, but there was nothing about any 
rch ga accident. She would get back to Corus 

ree 


“IT wish I could help you in some way,” said the 


young man, “ do something to relieve your anxiety |” 
“You're very kind, but-——” 
Again she shook her head. What could he do? 


cee er him pick up a card and pencil something 
on i 

“That’s my name,” he said simply. ‘ And these 
premises are my business address.” 

She took the card, and again expressed her gratitude. 

“ And eer ae miss,”” went on the young man, with 
a slight heightening of colour, ‘‘ it would be as well 
if you left me your name and address—in case I 
should happen to hear anything about a firm called 

nyon.” 

Which was a little artful. For deeply concerned as 
the young man was as to whattroubled Rosie Gay, 
he was also chorishing the hope that he might not lose 
sight of her. He picked up another card of the firm 
be represented, and stood waiting, pencil in hand. 

* Gay,” she answered, “Sixteen, Corus Strect, near 
Camford Street.” 

7 7 If I should hear anything,” said he, Lee 

I'll either drop you a line or come round personally 
ressed her gratitude by 


with my information.” 

Rosie Gay this time e 
holding out her hand and by giving the young man’s 
& good squeeze that testified to its genuineness. 

The young man’s features remained slightly flushed, 
and he registered a mental vow that, even if he failed 
to learn anything about this somewhat mysterious 
firm, he would call personally to explain his lack of 
information. 

He held on to the small hand rather longer than was 
perhaps essential. 

i. Try to cheer up, won’t you 2” he said. 

I always do try !” she answered, with a desperate 
but successful effort at a smile. ‘‘ Thank you again ” 
—she glanced at the card she held—‘ Mr. Sparkes.” 

Spokes,” he said. ‘I’m afraid my writing isn’t 
as distinct as it might be. Perhaps I'd better add 
my private address as well. And ”—he took the card 
and did so—‘ the firm never minds me taking out o 
car for a run.” 

His features still remained finshed. 

And if at any time you should take into your 
head that you'd like a blow, Miss Gay—well, you've 
fot my addresses—and just a line, and—Spokes will 
Come along as fast as wheels can carry him.” - 

You are good!” she said quickly, with « smile. 

Just for a moment she had detached herself from her 
®nxious fears and vague suspicions, and her smile and 
the tecth that gleamed pened the impression 
already made upon the heart appertaining to Mr. 
on Spokes. How trim and neat hor figure, 

But she did not linger. Another genuine grateful 
Squeeze of his hand, utterly devoid of coquctry, but 
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which, nevertheless, quickened his pulses, and she was 
off the — and hurrying away. 

Mr. les Spokes watched her thr her 
hurried = through the pavement traffic, and hoped 
somehow that she could turn her head and look back 
Nee eh Se 

ou were th Fai er little one agai 
and she did not do so. ~ ; 

Mr. Charles Spokes sighed, but became brisk again 
ra ct told himself that faint heart never yet won 
air lady. 

A motor-omnibus got Rosie quickly to Camford 
Street. Remorse had hold of her now. If anythin 
had happened to Fairy and the little one she wou 
never forgive herself. She had fallen in with Nurso 
Patrick’s and her brother's invitation, and had urged 
Fairy to accept it. What if something had happened 
and she had to break the news to Bob Evans wien he 
returned from Epsom, and when Beth got back from 
Millborough ! 

And to-morrow was the 
The little home was prepared. 

Rosie quickened as swung into Corus Street, 
hoping that she might see tho big car drawn up outside 
the house, and all her fears and suspicions dispelled. 

But it was not thero! Pcrhaps Fairy had been 
back some little time. But the little day-girl killed 
this hope with a shake of the head. 

Foul play? Why should ehe have these vague 
suspicions of foul play mixed up with her wing 
terrible fears of an accident ? Stanley Jack was de 
Who could wish to injure Fairy now ? 

Yet if there had been a breakdown or a bad accident, 
surely a telegram would have becn dispatched before 
this—unless it had happened at some lonely spot, 
remote from telegraph-office. Pretty nearly every 
possibility raced through her brain. Sound of a 
motor-car took her rus to the street-door, but it 
was Only a cruel taxi-cab, killing falsc hopes raised. 

She would go to Camford Strect police-station and 
just tell them the facts of the case. She hurried off, 
and found a surly station-sergeant on duty. 

Quickly she told him the facts, and described Nurse 
Patrick and her brother, and the car as best she could. 
He scratched his head. 

“Well, what can we do?” he asked. “ We've 
heard of no accident, and you don’t make any charge. 
And you don’t even know the number of the car. 


day of the quiet wedding. 


You'd best leave your address.” 
And that was all that came of her visit to the police- 
station. Back again to Corus Street. Into Fairy’s 


room, with the little cot empty and the baby’s thin 
1 about, and the trunk that was to take Fairy’s 
things to her new home on the morrow, half-packed. 

Daylight inning to fade. 

Aknock took her to the front door. Beth had come 
back from Millborough. 

“Have Fairy and the little one been all right?” 
was her first question, and almost as she put it she saw 
by the light in Rosie Gay’s eyes that something 
was wrong. 

Rosie told her, and her beautiful face went white. 
She had come from happiness, only partial because of 
the shadow cast by the man and woman in prison 
awaiting their trial, but, nevertheless, happiness and 
the man she loved. 

Marcus Drake, convalescent and moderately able 
to get about but still remaining in Millborough, so as 
to be near Lord Millborough, the man who had played 
the part of father to him, and whom he was permitted 
to see frequently. 

“When will Bob bo back ?” asked Beth. 

“Not till eight o’clock—perhaps later!” - 

Beth thought desperately for a moment. Rosie 
seemed to have done everything possible in the circum- 
stances. Would Scotland Yard take any more trouble 
than the sergeant at Camford Street police-station ? 
It was too late to make use of the evening papers, but if 
she went to a morning paper and gave the editor the 
facts and a photograph that she had of Fairy, would 
he publish them? Had there becn a ghastly 
catastrophe somewhere that made it impossible to 
identify the victims ? 

Beth reeled. 

“Where are you going ?”” whispered Rosie Gay. 

“To a newspaper officc—to Scotland Yard—and if 
I can get theo ot the telephone—to telephone to 
Marcus. You stay here, | aay aed ge still come 
back—and somcone must be here when Bob returns. 
I don’t know how long I shall be away!” 

This was Beth, not wringing her hands or making 
moan, but all her love finding practical expression, 
though bloodless lips and checks showcd what she 
was suffering. 

She had not returncd when Bob Evans’ taxi-cab 
came along Corus Street, and Rosic, forlorn ho 
kindled by the sounds, rushed to the door, to 
disappointed cruelly, yet at the same time thankful 
that Bob had returned. It had been a paying day for 
him, and a nice little bit would be added to the savings 
for the mite. And to-morrow was the wedding-day. 

* All well» he cried, but then Rosie’s face told 
him something as, it had told Beth. 

“ What's amiss ?” 

And then she told him. 

(Continued on next page.) 


GLORIOUS VICTORY for 
HARLENE HAIR-DRILL. 


BALDNESS, GREVNESS, AND SCALP DISORDERS DISAPPEAR 
SEFORE POWER OF ROYAL HAIR SPEOIALIST’S GREAT D:!SCOVERY 
LIKE SNOW BENEATH SUNSHINE. 


ONLY A FEW MORE FREE OUTFITS FOR GROWING 

LUXURIANT AND BEAUTIFUL HAIR BY THIS WON- 

DERFUL TOILET METHOD NOW LEFT—WRITE AND 
GET YOURS TO-DAY BEFORE TOO LATE. 


* Harlene Hair-Drill’”’ has won a glorious victory ! 

Everywhere Baldness, Greyness, Scarf, and other Bair 
disorders are vanishing before its power like snow before 
the noonday sun. 

People who have been bald for years are growing new, 
healthy heads of hair by this wonderful method, which 
only takes two minutes a day to practise. Grey hiir is 
recovering its original hue. Weak hair is becoming 
strong. Men and women are making themselves look 
years younger through the increased beauty and health of 
their hair, brought about by practising this wonderful 
toilet method every reader has now the opportunity of 
following for a week Free of Charge. 


Bhampeo hair ence a week with “ Cremex’ aad drill it for 2 minutes 
daily saith Harlone, and ét will go-n Perome chundant, glossy, and 
deautiful, You can do ti.tefres of 


FIFTH MILLION FREE DISTRIBUTION 
NOW COMMENCED. 


Over 4,000,000 Free Harlene Hair-Drill Outfits have 
now beon given away by Mr. Edwards, the Royal To‘let 
Specialist. 

Each Gift Outfit contains a seven days’ supply of all the 
Toilet Essentials required for growing luxuriant and bean- 
tiful hair by means of ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill.” 

1. A trial bottle of Edwards’ Harlene for the 
Hair, the most wonderful hair tonic and dressing that 
ever grew luxuriant heads of healthy bair. 

2. A packet of Cremex Shampoo Powder for 
the Beaty. which dissolves scurf, hanishes irritation and 
itching of the scalp, and prepares tho Hair for the Hair- 
Drill treatment. 

3. A special copy of the Illustrated Secret 
Manual of “ Hair-: *? containing all the rules of 
this wonderful toilet method, which is practised by royalty 
every day. 

Harlene ‘‘ Hair-Drill,”” practised for two minutes daily, 
cures in a few days the following Hair Weaknesses and 
Scalp Disorders : 


Baldness, Greyness,Total or Partial, 
Falling Hair, Scurfand Dandruff, 
Thin, Weak Hair, Greasy Hair, 

Dull, Dead-look:ing Hair Splitting at Ends, 

Lank, Straight Hair, Irritation of the Scalp, 
Dry, Brittle Hair, Scanty Hair. 


To obtain one of these Gift Outfits cut out the following 
coupon, fill up your name and address, enclose 3d. in 
stamps to pay the postage of the return Outfit. Send the 
coupon and the stamps to the Edwards’ Harlene Co., 
104 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Further supplies may be had from chemists or stores, 


ordirect and post free upon receipt of P.O.: Harlene for 
the Hair, in 1s., 28. 6d., and 4s. 6d. bottles; Cremcx 


Shampoo Powder, in 1s. boxes of 7 shampoos (single 
shampoos 2d.). 


FREE COUPON FOR PRACTISING ‘‘ HARLENE 
MAIR-DRILL.” 
To The Epwanrps’ IIARLENE Co., 
104 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Dear Sirs,—Please send me ono of the Free 
Outfits for practising ‘“‘ Harlene Hair-Drill.”’ I 
enclose 8d. in stamps to pa of above. 
(This takes the outtit to any address in the world.) 
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CHAPTER EIGHTY. 
Over the Wire. 


Wnere was she? Why was it all dark? Why 
could she not move her hands ? ; 

Where were the baby, Nurse Patrick, and her 
brother? And the t car that a moment ago 
secmed to be carrying her and her little one through 
exhilarating fresh air and open country ? 

What was wrong with her head, and why such a 
feeling of dizzy sic! ? 

Then the past re-enacted itsolf as if it were the 
present. 

A hand secmed to have been clap over her 
mouth and nose, and with every fight for breath she 
inhaled some sickly, horrible, sense-deadening stuff, 
yet not rendering her unconscious 60 quickly that 
she did not realise that her child was being torn from 
her. 

Her child, a child born out of wedlock, though she 
had thought herself wife, the child she loved with 
all a mother’s devotion and self-sacrifice, the child 
that had helped, if tragically in a way, to broaden 
tho butterfly-girl into a woman! 

Little Pat! 

She had been troubled to find him a name, the 
father's impossible, eo she had called him after the 
patient father who lay at rest in a Millborough church- 
yard. But more generally ehe had called him “ the 
mite’’—‘ the wee one ”—‘ the little fellow,” and 
other such names as young, fond mothers delight in. 

Why had they torn him from her ? 

‘“ Baby, where are you?” 

The child was her first consideration, She heard 
her own voice erying out for him. 

Nothing fettered her spore, though she could 
i umd body nor limbs. And the darkness did 
not lift. 

And what wee the smell that mingled with tho 
horrible, sickly smell that still seemed to clinz to her 
nostrils. ; 

Hay? 

ey xa Boy, Beth, Rosie, and what was the day 
or night 

Her feet and hands were bound. That was why 
she could not move. 

Crying for help and calling out names, she tried to 
tear her bound wrists apart. She felt the bonds 
loosen, and as she did so, she ceased to cry aloud, 
seeming to realise that by doing so she wasted her 
energy, of which she had none too much to spare. 

Her hands were free. She sat up in the darkness, 
still giddy and sick, and with the taste of chloroform 
io her mouth, and found the knots of a handkerchief 
that bound her ankles together, doing it all by touch 
and feel. . 

At last! 

She staggered to her feet, but her head struck a 
beam, and with a moan she dropped down, stunned, 
but partly conscious. 

re was she ? 

In some disused barn? The possibility—conjured 
up by the smell of mouldy hay and the heam that 
had ‘struck her—slowly dawned upon her as she 
gathered herself up slowly and gropingly. 

The noxt moment her foot trod on nothingness, 
and she was falling—falling ! 

And again all was blank. 

Where was she ? 

“My wee one—give him back! What are you 

utt: over my face? Bob—Bob—wait—let mo 

ind first, then I'll marry you!” 

Where was she? Was that a faint streak of lesser 
darkness? Oh, her side! What had she done to it ? 
Why did {it hurt so' cruelly? She was falling, 
falling—— 

No. It was not happening. She was remembering. 
She was crawling now on all-fours to that grey, 
narrow streak. 

A gap in two doors. Sho wedged her fingers into 
the crevice and the double-doors yielded, and came 
in towards her, and the view widened. 

She crawled out; made an effort; gained her feet; 
leant against the broken-down looking barn from 
which she had em 

A scene of grey desolation met her eyes. Damp 
mist was rising from fields that scemed round about 
her everywhere like a wilderness, made a greater one 
by failing light and rising damp. 

Was there no road anywhere? — 

. She leant against the barn. What were those things 
sticking up against the deepening gloom ? 

Telegraph poles? A railway or a road in a dip 
below? She must & there—get there ! 

Once there she felt ‘somchow that she would be 
nearer her child. 

She stumbled; once she fell; but she rose again, 
and stumbled oa, dazed, half-delirious, yet kept 
ing by the blind instinct of motherhood, with t 

ne that, once let her reach road or railroad, she 
would be nearer her little one. 

The distance seemed greater than {t was. The 
road, for such it was, was below in a cutting. She 
crawled through a gap in a hedge, and rolled and 
stumbled down the embankment. 

“ Baby—wee one—I’m coming as fast as I can!” 


—At what age they consider a lady most fascinating and why. Don’t forget your reason 


she muttered. And’then she began to si 
a little crooni 
carry to the child and comfort and soothe him till she 
found him. 


as she stumbled along the darkening road. 


but she loves you just as much—wants you just as 
much as a queen—I’m coming—as fast as I can!” 


But where? Was it Bob ? 
From somewhcre ahead. 
her limbs, but still seeing no one. 


she seemed level with them. They scemed to 
coming from the turf between road and hedge. 


blurred. She 
black, blurred heap resolved itself into a man lying 
on his back, his face twisted with pain. 


her, conscious only of his own pains. 
faint—giddy—or something—anyway the next thing 
I knew was I was tumbling—then the bum 
that—well, here I am—aad I think it’s a leg and arm. 
Nothing in sight ‘” 


beside the injured man. ‘“‘ Have—you seca—my— 


bal 

“"Your—baby ? Baby—baby—I haven't seen any 
babies; I’m not a nurse—I’m a linesman—seeing to 
wires—not looking after babies—that’s my line; you're 


above its crossbars and insulators and wires that 

| hummed a faint Acolian air ia the faint breeze, was close 

Leng her—the pole from which Bill Bradley had 
len. 


and dangled. Temporary pip removable, had 
driven into the lower part of t 
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weirdly 
baby-song, as if she fancied it would 


“* Hush-a-bye, baby, thy cradle—is—green——” 
It was a whisper, but still she crooned whisperingly 


“Thy father’s—a nobleman—thy mother's——” 
She laughed whisperingly. 
“No, wee one—not a queen—a mill-girl—a servant, 


And she broke into a shuffling, dragging run. 
“ Hullo—hullo!” 
She stopped. Someone calling from somewhere! 


“ Hullo—hullo ! Help sep 7 

Someone, not bringing her help, but calling for it. 
She shuffled on, dragging 
The cries ceased. When they were uttored ~ 


Now she could see something, but all was very 
staggered from the road to it, and the 


and arm are broken!” he muttered up at 


“a My 
‘“ T—went— 


Mr. Geo. R. SINE. 


Tatcho is a discovery which hundreds of thousands of 
people, in all walks of life, in all parts of the world, and of 
all ages, have lived to bless and to thank. Because it has 
restored to them their hair—their youthful looks. Bocuse 
it has arrested its fall, saved its loss, promoted its growth 
in full, rich, glossy profusion. 


TATCHO FOR YOUR HAIR! 


Tatcho, Genuine, True, Honest. 


and after 


“Nothing!” whispered Fairy, sinking to one kneo 
by ? 


a woman—if you were a man you might shin up the 
le—I shall be off in a minute—the pain’s more than 
can bear—there’s a bit of bone sticking into and| your Own Chemist or Store knows, and will slit'r 

tell you, all about Tatcho and its ally, the Tatcho Hnir-Heai 


etic aires i na Sg ame Brush, and will supply you with both. ‘Tatcho, the bai 
rungs are in—shin up the pole—the tele ne’s still | oe bright fee Yieuid, the col A ohinke fees (bts 
fuel to the wire—you've got to press down—press | “i*y™haatemell: it ls sold in bottles, bearing the rer 


, 


‘ost Office—you’ll |- guarantee of its discoverer, Mr. Geo. R. Sims, at 1s., 28. HL, 
and 4s. 6d., the two latter sizes being compounded in double 
strength, in order to expedite the cure. 

Tatcho’s ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health Brush, costs you 2s, 

If you have any cage ge obtaining Tatcho, or the Tateho 
Hair-Health Brush, write to the Chief Chemist, Tatcho 
Laboratories, 5 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, Waly 
and by returning mail you will be equipped with the stron.est 
Hair Health combination known to science—Tuatcho, the trusty, 
honest hair-grower, and its ally, the Tatcho Hair-Health Brusi. 
A 


down—get on to ’em at Ragley 
et through—tell ‘em Bill Bradley—linesman—has 
ad an accident—leg and arm—tell ’em——” 
But Bill Bradley fainted. 


Fairy tottered to her feet. The mast-like pole, high 


Employers everywhere are cotistantly on the 
look-out for men with trained brains. They often 
give the preference to I. ©. S. students because 
these are so well trained. Why not profit by the 
1. C.8. training yourself? No matter whut your 
present or desired trade, the I. C. 8. will help you. 
‘A line to the International Correspondenco 
Schools, 197/B39, Kingsway, London, will bring 
you interesting details, free. 


£10 


Offered for a Title for the 
Frontispiece of the July ROYAL. 


On sale everywhere. 
Price . «. «« 43d. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


An ART METAL BOX, containing a packet of Plasmon, 
Plasmon Cocoa, Plasmon Biscuits, Plasmon Oats, Plasmon 
Custard, Plasmon Tea, and Plasmon Chocolate, toget bee 
with an illustrated Cookery Book and a book on‘'‘Irain: & 


ing” by C. B. will be sent for Is. post free by PLasmow 
Ltd. Bape: ews Farringdon Street, London. 


2/6 worth of PLASMON GOGOA 


will do you as much good as 
25/= worth of ANY PURE CcocoA 
at the same price. 
Analysis PROVES that 


PLASMON COCOA 


is a Complete Food and Delicious Beverage. 


TEN TIMES more nutritious than | 
ANY pure cocoa. ; 
(See ** British Medical Journal,” and” Lancet." 


PLASMON (0 used by tro ROVAL FAMILY 


To one of the wires the telephone was still liso 
een 


c pole; higher up were 
permanent ones. ; 

Fairy looked up, gripped the pole, and bégan 
to climb. 

“‘Hush-a-bye, baby!” she whispered. ‘“‘ On the 
tree-top—I’m coming, my little scrappet. No—no! 
You must wait, little one! A poor man’s hurt and 
wants help!” 

She gave a little laugh. 

“Tf I tumble—what a bump! But I shan’t!” 

Hand above hand, from rung to rung, swaying as she 
climbed up the tall mast of a pole, and the wires, 
humming in the faint breeze, seemed to bo singing » 
cradle song. 

Up till she reached the crossbars, a girlish, 
dishevelled figure outlined against the darkening sky. 

She gripped the dangling telephone with one hand, 
clinging on with the other. A battery-box was slung to 
one of the crossbars, 

“ Press down—press down?” 

There was a little lever in the telephone. She 

it down. : 

“* Hullo—hullo ?” 

But no answer came. 

“ Hullo—hullo!” she repeated. 

This time there was an answer. 

“Ts that you?” 

“Yes,” she answered. ‘ I——” 

“There's been a bad smash at Englefield. A 
motor-bicyclist. Thought it might make copy. A bit 
of a mystery connected with it. Mxinooninay, fo 
fact. Steering-gear must have gone wrang. Left the 
road, crashed clean through a hedge into a field, 
and how long. he had been lying there, goodness only 
knows! But the extraordinary thing was that the 
baby was unhurt—lying beside him on its back, 
sucking its thumb and howling alternately, but howls 
only due to hunger. Injured man and baby taken to 
workman’s cottage in Englefield. Some fools do 
carry babies about on bicycles and motor-bikes—they 
ought to be prosecuted ry the Society for Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. You may be able to make a 
par. out of the story for to-morrow’s paper.” 

“ Who—are—you ?” whispered Fairy. 

“Stuckeley, of the ‘ Englefield Herald.’ Isn't 
that you, Dugdale? Isnt that the ‘ Ragley 
Gazette’ ?” 2 

“No, no—but I want a baby—my baby—my 
scrappet!” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 
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Competition for Members 
of Miniature Rifle Clubs. 


ize.—Miniature Rifle fitted with Orthoptic- 
TaEEE Sights, Grade Mo Bs eer tneptic 
reener, 8t. ery oy Square, 


WwW. W. G 
2nd Prize. 


Leather 
aes EL stone size, value £1 1s, 
4th Prize.—Field Glasses in Case. 
5th Prize.— . 


16s. 
value £2 15s. 


6th Prize.—Telescope. = 
7th Prize.— rmos Flask. 


s 
Sth Prize.—Electro-plated Brush and Comb. 


To develop miniature rifle shooting we have devised a 


novel competition, with the above splendid list of prizes. 

‘The competition will consist of ten consecutive shots on 
an §.M.R.C. ten-bull card supplied ’ PEARSON’S 
WEEKLY. To obtain one, each inten PG, Competition 
must send @ coupon cut from any issue of P.W., together 
with a penny stamp to pay for postage. Coupon No. 3 
appears below, . 

A good plan would be for secretaries of clubs to collect 
their members’ coupons and forward them in one batch to 
the office of P,W. These prizes must be shot for, under 
the conditions below, any time between J uly 22 and 
July 27 inclusive. Targets.must bo posted to arrive not 
later than Monday, July 29._ No application for targets 
entertained after Saturday, July 20. 


CONDITIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 
1, ENTRY.—Nvery member of a Mintature Kifle Club affiliated with the 


any fesne of PE 
Editor, P. N’S WEKELY, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and in reply will receive a target endorsed by the Editor. 
&. DisTANCE.—Twenty-five yards, ineasured from edge of firing point 
nearest 


8. SHOTS —Ten consecutive shots, Should more than ten appear on card, 

or more than one on any particular target, points of bighest value 
Geduckea from score. z 

4, TARGETS.—On supplied by PEARSON’S WEBELY will be 


eligible (seo ile 1). These targets will be 4.M.R.C. ten-bull targe:s. 
6, SCORING.—Scores will be counted on the edge-cutting principle 


may take place on any indoor or 
targets 


highes! A 
titors interested wil) shoot c; special target, alse supplied by 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY. “Thore will bo pete ore ee OF 
‘ inno above. 


unced \e 
PUTES.—Any disputes not covered by the above conditions will be 
iged tecording vo the competition rules of ttre Society of Miniature 
a 
®. CaARDs will be med by the Editor, assisted by a member of the 
5.M R.O, Adi Council. 


Sud; 

a 0, Advisor ie! 

10. Decision. — decision pablished in PEARSON’S WEEKLY fs final, 
and competitors may enter on this understanding only. 


Cut out this seapon and forward it to the Rifle Editor, 


PEARSON'S WEEKLY, in accordance with the con- 
Gitions published above. 


PEARSON'S 
MINIATURE RIFLE COMPETITION. 


Coupon No. 3. 


Competitor’s 
Name .ociccsccscccscscesescceeee 


Address v.ecsseccsssceecees sis sing enatioasedoniseseasaRAeNT eR ve 


Carry Your “ P.W.” Cift Winners. 


They carried their ‘‘ Pearson's" in their band, 
And this ie what we gave them. 
A Parr or Scissors To— 
A. Morris, 182 Blackfriars Road, 8.E. 
“P. W." PENRNIVES To— 
J. M. Dyer, 124 Bente Lane, Bradbury, near Steckport. 
James Balfe, 6 Victoria Crescent, Oburton Read, Chester. 


LUE BIRD BROOCHES To— 

Mrs, Thomas, 24 Belle Vue Avenue, Southchurch, Easer. 

Mrs, E, Mountford, 23 Cambrian Road, Chester. 
Sinver 


A 
R. Callaghan, 36 GAR OUTIER To— 


. Battereea Park Road, 8.W. 
Brian Pires To— 

ev. O. Thomas, High Street, Pi ver, Midd! 

rice, 101 Oriel ‘Homerton, i ala 
- Tresa, 37 Road, Clapton, N.EL 

Fotpina Nait Scissors To— 

. Ballantyne, Balvrind, Uddingston, Gla CW, 

H, Giynn, 24 Frederick Street, Sunderland, 


A O1caRretTe Case To— 
- Christopher, 44 Jedburgh Street, Clapham Common, 8.W. 


> sao 
py 


tS 


Po 
Fy 
j 


124 Cordi Terrace, Hi 
—ig ig ted West Victoria Street Conse 


neon, ‘New ‘Reboowet 


jallant, 130 Shirland Road, Maida V: N.W, 


F ‘ 


EUS ID 
grr ors 
Piaf 
organ 


5 


®, 73 King John on, 
F. 8. Wright, Fenwick Goons Hospital, Lyndhurst, Hante, 


So carry your “ Pearson's" in your hand, 
And see what we will give sou. 


paphophone, with two 
vered Thermos Flask, 
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“The Corset that Cures” 


Mr. Ambrose Wilson’s Greatest Triumph 


—an absolutely reliable method of revitalising the nerve- 
forces of the body by means of his wonderful Health-giving 


MAGNETO 
CORSETS. 


I HAVE now 

placed this 
Marvellous In- 
vention within the reach of every 
woman who sends me at once the 
Special Test Coupon below. 


My MagnetoCorset is charged from end to end, right 
through, with Magnetism—that Wondrous Health- 
giving Power that is the Mainstay of Life itsclf. 


It is modelled on the most up-to-date lines, perfect 
fitting, graceful and charming—but it is MORE. It is 
Life-giving, because it contains Nature’s great revitaliser 
—Magnetism. From the moment when you put it on 
you are surrounded by Magnetic Force which your body 
absorbs naturally and freely. There are no shocks, no 
batteries. The Magnetic current passes right through the 
body from head to heel, revitalising every nerve, every 
muscle. New Health and New Life come to you. Ail 
the old Listlessness—The Feeling of Depression—In- 
action—Mind Wandering—-Headaches—Backaches— Loss 
of Will Power—Sleeplessness— Want of Confidence— 
Lack of Nerve Force and Want of Energy—fade away. 


5 


You become Strong, Vigorous and Healtby. 
1/- 


HE marvellous health-giving power of my Magneto 
Corsets, the life-force they contain, is beyond all 
price. The living energy, the- keen joy of bright- 

ness, the strength, power, and freedom from depression 
that they give the wearer, outweigh their cost one 
hundredfold. Money cannot buy good health—but my 
Magneto Corsets can secure it to all those who wear thom. 
From the hour when you clasp them round your body a 
ceaseless flow of Magnetism pervades you from head to 
heel, and just as long as you wear them, so long will you 
benefit by Nature's greatest healing force—Magnetism. 


Ladies who are wearing my Magneto Corsets 
testify to their marvellous powers. 


“ Thanks for your Magneto Corsets, which I think are worth double the 
money. As a sufferer from backache I find your Corsets most com 
fortable, and since wearing them have not had the least bit of rain-— 
in fact, 1 fecl a different woman altogether,” writes Mrs. Ethel 
Loveland, 1 Farquhar Road, Wimbledon Park, 8.W. 

“T continue to improve in health moro every day since wearing your 
lovely Magneto Corsets. I think my three sisters will shortly be 
purchasing a pair each,’’ writes Mrs. N. E. White, Wick Lane 
Cottage, Denton Road, near Canterbury, Kent. 

Your Magneto Corsets have given me every satisfaction, and I will 
recommend them to all my friends, ‘They are absolutely the com- 
fortablest Corset I have ever worn,” writes Mrs. \. Ingham, 
44 High Street, Camden Town, N.W. ¥ 


SPECIAL TEST COUPON. 


To Mr. AMBROSE WILSON, Vulcan House (Corset Dept., P.W.J.) 

56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.Q 
Tenclore herewith P.O. for 1s,, and ask you to send me a pair of your 
5s. 1ld. Magneto Corsets on the distinct understanding that if, after I 
have examined them,! do not care to purchase, I can, on sendin; the 
Corsets back to you, have my money returned. But if I decide to 
urchase the Corsets, Iagree to pay you the balance (4s. 11d.) either 

b one sum or by weekly instalments, 


The price of my 
Magneto Corset is 


But I will send it to 
you on receipt of 
(SEE COUPON BELOW.) 


Signed (Mrs. Or Miss)....cssssessssessoseessecssssscessecosssessesssnsessaesessesees 
Address ...... 


Size of Wuist......... inches, Bust..,......inches. Hips......... inches, 


—For the best replies I will give five Briar Pipes. Mark postcards “‘ Fascin.’*- (See page 24.) 
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SHYLOCKS IN SKIRTS. 


They Only Lend Money to Other Women, and 
They are More Successful than Men. 

Tne most successful women monoy-lenders, and 
there are scores of them about in our big cities, 
aro those who confine their business to the very 
poorest of the poor. They do not go beyond their 
own neighbourhood for clients, and apparently 
the lenders seem as poor as the borrowers, but 
many an old and grizzled woman who lends out 
small sums is in possession of a very comfortable 
bank balance. 

A recent county court case, which was not 
extensively reported, illustratos vividly the methods 
of the female Shylock. This particular action was 
between a woman of seventy-five and a young 
married woman of twenty-eight. 

One day the latter, unaware of the “ profession ” 
of her elderly neighbour, confided to her that she 
had spent all her housekeeping allowance for that 
week—it was only Wednesday—and she was in 
mortal fear that her husband would discover her 


extravagance, She asked the old woman's advice |. 


and got it. 

“‘T will lend you a shilling, my dear,” she said, 
“ and will only charge you a penny for the loan of it, 
or you can have two shillings for twopence a week.” 

Twopence a Week for Eighteen Months. 

Overjoyed, the young wife agreed, taking two 
shillings. Now, it happened that it was not 
convenient to repay on the Saturday, so the wife 
handed over the interest—twopence—and kept the 
principal for another week. When pay-day again 
came round the wife preferred to renew the loan, 
foritseemed sosimple. She did not realise that the 
interest worked out at about 420 per cent. per annum. 

For eighteen months the younger woman paid 
twopence a week interest on the original loan of 
two shillings, and yet she eventually found herself 
in the-county court sued for the full amount lent, 
although she had actually paid the old woman the 
sum of thirteen shillings in interest. Fortunately 
for common sense, tho judge dismissed the case. 

Perhaps the greatest evil caused by these money- 
lenders is that they induce wives to borrow from 
them unknown to their husbands. 

It has happened several times that an honest 
working-man has found himself in prison for a 
debt of which he never heard until the sheriff's 
officers appeared and arrested him. 

This occurred not long ago to a working-man of 
Camberwell. His wife borrowed a sovereign from 
a neighbour and agreed to pay two shillings a week 
interest, or at the rate of 520 per cent. per annum. 
When she had handed over forty weekly payments 
of two shillings each, her husband, through no fault 
of his own, fell out of employment. 

Tore Up the Summonses. 

His wife, pressed by the money-lendcr, became 
desperate ; to meet tho interest she pawned odds 
and ends until everything realisable had gone. 
‘Then came the county court summons against her 
husband. She took it in when he was tramping the 
streets looking for work and burned it. The judg- 

aent summons that followed shared the same fate. 
And then one morning her husband was arrested on 
his own doorstep and taken to Holloway Gaol. It 
was the first intimation he had of the transaction 
between his wife and the local female moncy-lender. 

During an investigation into the methods of the 
femalo money-lenders who flourish in the slums of 
London, Liverpool, and other great cities a case 
was discovered of woman who had borrowed a 
shilling in 1904, and in 191] was still paying interest 
at the rate of a penny a week. This was in Liver- 
pool, and both parties to the transaction lived in the 
same lodging-house. gs 

It is seltom, indeed, that a female Shylock will 
lend more than a couple of pounds, but in one 
instance a small tradesman succeeded in borrowing 
twelve pounds at a critical time. The money was 
Jent by a middle-aged woman who usually bought 
her greengroceries from him, and the terms were ten 
shillings a week interest and all her groengroceries 
free. Now, the struggling tradesman never had as 
much as twelve pounds in his possession, but he 
managed to keep up the weekly payments. 

When these had accumulated into the respectable 
total of £200 he declined to pay another penny and 
stopped the free supply of goods. But Mrs. Shylock 
showed him no mercy and sued him, and as the 
judge decided in her favour the tradesman had to 
put up the shutters and seek a situation elsewhere. 


Now, ladies! Most of you read ‘‘Home Notes.” “Why is ‘Home Notes’ like a wedding ring?” 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


Flure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stamped, addressed envelope 1s inclosed, 


_. USED AT SEA. 

Derine méals at sca there is always a chance that 
some sudden lurch 
of the ship may 
send your glass 
flying off the table, 
and therefore the 
tum bler-holder , 
shown in the pic- 
ture is employed. ~ 

It is made of 
wood, and the 
base, A, is broader 
and heavier than 
the upper part, io 
the top of which, 
B, a socket is cut. 

Into this socket the tumbler is placed, and so held 
securely. 


TO PICKLE GRAIN. 

Att, or nearly all, grain is sprinkled by Canadian 
farmers before being sown with a solution to prevent 
smut. To make this easy of accomplishment the 
automatic 
machine 
illustrated 
here is used. 

The grain 
is first of all 
placed in the 
cone shown 
on the left, 
and the 
weight of it 
falling on the 
screw makes 
it revolve. 

The tank 
cont aining 
the solution 
is connected 
up with a spray near the rim of the screw, and as the 
grain falls it passes through the spray and is thus 
thoroughly sprinkle. 


TO GUARD RACEHORSES. 

Tnis picture illustrates a new horseshoe, designed 
for horses when racing 
on the turf. It consists 
of a small pneumatic 
cushion of rubber fixed 
into the middle of the 
shoe. 

The advantage of this 
new type to the herse is 
twofold, for it prevents 
him from slipping when 
the ground is wet and 
from receiving shocks 
when the hoofs strike 
the ground. 


FOR PICNIC-PARTIES. 

Heng, at last, is the ideal stove for picnic-parties, 
and its chief charm lies in the fact that it can be 
thrown away when done with. 

The stove is mercly a syrup tin perforated with holes 
round the sidc, about two inches from the bottom. 


It is filled as far as the holes with ordinary salt, 
soaked with paraffin, and when lighted this boils the 
water in a very few minutes. 

Care must taken to keep the stove away from 
draught, and, of course, it should not be placed ness 
the tablecloth os any other inflammable article, 


WEEK ENDING 
JUNE 27, 1912, 
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‘WILL YOU BE MURDERED ? 


Regularly Year After Year One Hundred People 
Are Murdered in England and Wales. 

THERE are walking about London to-day 25.00) 
men and women who between to-day and the sani 
day next year will lose thef® umbrellas. Not 
man or woman of them has the slightest intention 
of doing so, but every one of them will. 

The figure may not be exactly. 25,000, though in 
one recent year it was exactly that, and two years 
after only four more. But that between 24.50) 
and 25,000 Londoners will lose their umbrellas, 
Londoners who aro determined not to, is as certain 
as scientific fact can be. The mysterious Fate 
which rules figures wills it so. 

And for every hundred walking-sticks lost thr 
will be twenty watches in the charge of the * lost ” 
department of Scotland Yard. For every hundre:i 
walkers who lose their walking-sticks there will bs 

recisely fifty who miss their opera-glasses. Why, 
just for a change, should there not be more watches 
left in trains, trams, and cabs than opera-glasse; ' 
Nobody knows. The proportions are exactly ti. 
same year after year, and the grand totals repeut 
themselves with startling exactness, 


100 Must Die! 


Out of all the thirty-five millions in England an 
Wales there aro some hundred people who cert.:iaty 
do not mean to be, but who certainly equally will fi, 
murdered before this day twelvemonth. Fa‘ 
may be merciful and keep the number at nincty 
(in one recent year it fell to eighty-ninc), or may 
be exceptionally bloodthirsty and let it rise to 12) 
But outside those figures sho will not go. Why 
should there be a hundred doomed to a death 1b 
murder each year, and not sometimes five, suin- 
times 500 2 Nobody knows. 

To about 2,499 people in England and Waiss 
the idea of committing suicide will occur se stronyly 
before this date next year that they will be unabl. 
to resist the impulse. Probably it lias as yxt 
entered the heads of few or none of tic doomed 
2,500, but Fate has roughly decided the number of 
its victims, of whom, by the way, some 700 will ba 
from London. 

It is a mystery, just as it is a mystery why two 
London girls will, during the next. twelve montt.s 
get married under the age of fifteen. Probaliy 
they don’t know it yet, and certainly their mothers 
don’t—possibly, indeed, the number “may |» 
three. 


But the strangest thing about statistics dealing 
with huge numbers, is that each particular thins, 
of whatever sort it may be, happens to exactly t!- 
same extent year after year. It is not in Ws. 
impossible that within the next year there may be 

fifteen-year-old brides, but there wont '- - 
nor five, 
£s. d. Lost in Letters. 


Look at the figures issued annually by t+ 
Postmaster-General (his last report has just I. 
issued), No reader of P.W. means to post a !rti 
without putting an address on it, but it is quit’ 
likely that the number of those who do will i 
during the year exactly the same as that of Nis 

ear. It is so with the nation as a whole. J» 
is there any reason why not only the num!.i | 
undeliverable letters should be the same, bul t..” 
tho grand total of the money found annual!) 
these undeliverable letters should be the same : 

Not a man or woman in England means to * 

a single penny in an unaddrossed envelope. | 
between them they will certainly inclose just *": 
£640,000 in letters that have to come back ti:10: 
the Dead Letter Office. And of this exactly | ° 
same proportion will be in cash and notes ~~ 
fortieth—as for many years“back. 

Why should the finatic asylums demand ° 
same number every year? ‘There seems no ti‘ 
at all, but the fact remains that out of ev” 
hundred thousand people, ninety-five will go». - 
before a year is out. 

Nothing, one would think, would bos more 3 
matter of chance than the number of people “.’ 
are killed in London traffic within a given t.-. 
But the feuree for the next twelve months a2 
already fairly to be reliod on. Between 145 and 150, 
none of whom now suspects the fact, will J) 
beneath the wheels and hoofs in London beforo t1'3 
day next year. = 

ta 1907 and 1908 exactly the same number w°"? 
wanted by the Fate that rules figures—149. 


= 


Week ENDING 
Juxs 27, 1912 
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MONEY FOR YOU! 


= A RECORD PRIZE-LIST NEXT WEEK. -w 


Tus week the first prize-winner receives £92103. In addition, there are 4 prizes of £10 each, 55 prizes of 10s. each, and 100 prizes of 5s. each. 
As we go to press we learn that the prize-money to be distributed in ‘‘ Mididles” No. 16 is bigger than ever. 


THIS Is 


is in heavier type. 


For instance, suppose you take the word ‘ PRIZE,” the centre letter of which is “1.” 
Use this letter as the initial for the first word and say “R” for the second, and we get 
“INGENUITY REWARDED.” Or, again, take the word “ ROSES,” the centre letter of 
We choose “S "as the other letter and get “ SWEET SCENTS.” 


which is “S.” 


WHAT YOU DOC. 
First of all, choose one of the words given opposite for ‘‘ Midcles.” 
sentence or phrase of two words (called a ‘‘ Middle”), which shall have some bearing on 
the chosen word. The first word of your ‘* Middle” must begin with the middle letter of the 
word you choose, and the second with any of the letters in that word, or you may use the 
middle letter as initial of both words of your ‘ Middle.” In the list of words the middle letter 


Then construct # 


this week: 
garLort witNess 
Prize SERVICE 
BOBrY PIZAMAS 
minRors SUPREMAcY 
CEASELESS ovsRcRowprp 
"ADVERTESEK ENT rNosEcay 
' YacuTsmax o4Gis 


WORDS FOR 
The following is the list from which you must choose a word for your ‘ Middles” 


“* MIDDLES.” 


worsCotcH OBJECTIONABLE NEIGHBOUR saLzs 
MUSTARD MUMMY SERENADER WMARIONETTES 
INTENSE HisTOruy NAP earCiasm 

HORSERACE RIoTors RoSrs PatizytT 
e1sTers SPARE MEMORAZLE BLEGAST 
6CMBCOIL RAGAMUFFINS PAWNBROKFRS MASQUERADES 
FATEFUL PEACock FOREMAN LIFEBoats 


PI 


Below you will find two entry forms for “Middles.” You are at liberty to use ono or both. If you decide to use one, send a postal order 


for sixpence; if you use both entry forms you must send a shilling. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, AM att must be forwarded on the printed entry form or they 
will be disqualified. 
2. Each entry form must bear the usual signature of the competitor 
Se: ink. Names and eddresses may not be typewritten or printed, 
Each competitor must give his or her real nameand address. Unless 
this cote Ee can piied dd the competitor forfeits his or her right tos 
prise, 
When have filled up the entry form, cut {t out, attach to it a postal 
Pi yl tiapemen ‘and ince tt in Be elie addressed to the EpiTor, 
Pearson's Weakly, tta Street, Lundon, W.C, 
6 Mark your envelope “ Middles No. 19,"’ in the top left-hand corner. 
6. All attempts must arrive on or before Thursday, June 27th, 
1. There are two entry forms, you may use one orboth. You 
two" Middles”’ on each. Lf you use the two extry forms a 
for 1s. must be sent. 
4, Everyone who enters must send a sixpenny postal order for each 
entry form, The P.O, must be made payable to 0. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and be crossed “& Co.” in the manner 


write 
order 


space provided on the entry e . 
higher value is sent to cover more than one oan 
form the namber of on 
entry form, 
9. Of the amount received ‘after deducting 10 
eent.) one half will be awarded to the sender of the 
“* Middle " considered to be the best by the adjudicators, 
wy whom originality of idea will be taken ito consideration. If 
there are more senders than one of a “ Middle” thus selected by the 
adjudicators, this half will bo divided amongst all such senders. 


10. The remaining helf wi'l be awarded in gifts by the adjadicators 
amongst those competitors whore efforts show uiertt. 

11. The Editor will noresponsibility in regard to the loss or non- 
Gelivery of any attempt sub:nitted. 

12, No correspondence will be entered into in connection with the 
eompetition, and telegrams will be ignored. 

18. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on 
ghieunderstending only. 


FIRST PRIZE, £92 10s. 


Tus first prize of £92 10s. has been awarded to, 
S. BEARNE, {36 Drakefell Road, 
Brockley, S.E., 
for the “ Middle”: 
aLTaRB—“ TWO” RENUMBERED. 
Prizes of £10 have been awarded to: 
H. PINE, Roslin, St. Paul's Road, 
Chichester, for— 
MINSTRELS—“ TOUCHING” MELODIES, 
Miss MARIE E. BRUNT, Thoulston, West- 
bury, Wilts, for— 
PINCHER—CONDUCTS “ REMOVALS.” 
FRANCIS MONTISE, The Ashes, Hadlow, 
Kent, for— : 
TWISTER—" sCREW ” REDUCED, 
A. MOORE, Market Place, Redhill, Surrey; 
J. DEVLIN, 344 Crown Street, Glasgow ; 


J. E. WALHER, 356 West Princes 
Street, Glasgow (divide a £10 prize), for— 


INVISIBLE—SONNY— BEDTIME. 


55 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


, A., 3 Beckwith Street, Birkenhead. 
rs., 94 Old Street, Laxdlow. : 
vad, Penicuik, Midlothian. 
J. P. 8., Mylor, Penryn, Cornwall, 
» care of Mra. Baker, The Oaks Lodge, Upper 


J. 


~ Mold, N. Wales. 
Cratloe, Co. Clare, Ireland, 


rdiff. 
» 2A Road, Brixton Hill. 
Bunce, T. H., 16 ‘Somerford Grove, Stoke Newington. 
Carr, HL, 41 Monument Street, Devonport, Devon. 
Coleman, Mre, Smythe, 1 Ellerslie Street, Yoker, Glasgow. 
Collett, J. B., 113 Ke on Road, 8.E. 
Collier, T., 12 Admiralty Road, Gt. Yarmouth. 

avis, J, I, ulverton Road, Leicester. 
Dell, L., 10 Hobart Street, Stonehouse, Deron. 
Dunlop, J. 8., The Halt, Rawcliffe, R.8O., Yorks. 
Pibevington, Mig M. H!, The Hollies, Riagstead, Thrapstom, 
“snon a a 


5 Moulton, Northampion. 
Fionere, Gorpi, W. J, 12th Brigade, R.A., Decpeut, Aldershot. 


-, North Street, Bourne, Linca. 
J., @ Robin Hood Terrace, Alton, ants, 


RESULT OF “ MIDDLES” 


ENTRY FORM, “ MIDDL=S,” NO. 19. 


WORD SELFCTR". | 


aorercncceseatceeseccescesece esos etenccees 


You may send two * Middles” on each entry form, 
veceeeens Cb ACTOSS ROTO viccrercrcccsscsccssrecsccecesseeceeseeceeesesessessees 


- 


“* MIDNLRES.” 


en 


tereceeecee | COL ee ee eeneeeeen ener een eeeeeereneee rseneeereeeeer sees eEsteseegsOeOe esse us neeeeetereeeeseeeerecens: + SOOHEEI EY 


1 agres to abide by the decision published in “* Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, ana I enter only on this under- 
standing, and I agvce to abide by the conditions printed in “* Pearson's Weekly.” , 


SHO re meee tere renee sereeererrerressresenrs 


erreee ee rer Seer reer 


(INO. Of P.O... sesseecessesees 


Ore ere Oe eerrr rrr errr etree errr rer rrr erre yyy 


if you use the above entry form send a postal order for 6d.; if you use both the one 
above and the onc below send 1/-. 


ENTRY FORM, “ MIDDLES.” NO. 19, 


WORD SELTCFER 


SerPrereT TTT eer ieee eee eee Ceeeere ire T yy 


Se engateil aitinsnts sagenies sseeees Cl ACTOSS AOTE vee iicisccrecerscessscees ee wie ssaensasests 


“* MIDDLE.” 


1 ayres te abide by the decision published in ** Pearson's Weekly” and to accept it as final, and I enter only on this under- 
; 6 and J agree to abide by the conditions printed in“ Pearson's Weeily.” 


Address ....... 


No. 15. 


Gray, Mrz. W. H., 4 Soho Ter., Ailfarthing Lane, Watdeworth. 
Irving, W., 31 Somerville Rosd, Waserloc, Esserpeol. 
F., 7 Joba Street, Tivericn. 


. W., New Whittington, ucar Cheterfield. 
Light, W._V., 13 New Road, Chippeoham 
Lowther, H., 132 Olapbam Park 

R, G., 53 Beatr 
Martin, H. B., 13 Pen-y'bryn, Wrexham, 
Meade, P., Maynocth ilege. Theland, 
Neill, G., Luffness, Aberlady, N.B. 
Paterson, Mira J., 49 Walton Street, Sbhaw'ards, Glargcw. 
Pbillips, Mrs. R., 36 West Hi8 Road, Brighten. 
P.ater, Mrs., 9 Woodville Road, Leytonstone. 
Poole, E, T., 2 Parkstone Terrace, Bournemouth Rd., Parkstone. 
Pooley, ©.. 7 8t, Aidan’s Road, E. Dulwich. 
Prieetuer, Staff-Sergt. 3., B.E., R.A, Sergeants’ Mcse, Ciacsence 

Barracks, Portemouth. 

Richards, J. A., £2 Hanghion Raced, Hacdcwcrth, Staffs. 
Sheliarg, J.. Haluaker. Ohivhester. 
Simpkin, A., 68 Moat Road, Leicestcr. 
Spencer, A., 59 Orleans Street, Keighity, Yorks. 
Spry, R.. Gweek, Helston, Corrnwali. . = 

‘ownes, Mrs. J.. 10 Featherstal! Road, Oluiam, Lares. 

Tiotman, A., Throwley Schools, Faversham, 

Tupholine, ., 164 Faningdon Road. EC. 

Wardle, H., 5 Congreaves Road, C.adley Meath, Staffs. 
Watson, H., 11 Westbourne Gardens, Hure. 

Wiilett. 8. J., 9 Edwards Road, Erdington, Birmingham. 
Wynhall, W., 1 Richmond Garders, SovtLen pton, 


100 PRIZES OF 5s. EACH. 


J. G..Junr., The Haven, Tapport, Fife. 
Aubury, P. C., “Maasficid, Rungwood, Hunts 


Ballbatchbet, A. D., % 

Bannatyne, Miss Mary 8, Blachwateifoct, A:ren. 7 
Barnerman, W, B., Junr., 36 Sydevham Road, Croydon. 
Barnett, H., 123 King’s Road, Brighten. 

Birratt, T, A, 7 Hunter &t., Whitmore Reane, Wolverbar pron, 
Bar‘let!, Mrs. L., Hendre Aled, Brisiol Hol, Br.slingtom, Bristol, 
Ba-ford, Mrs. A., Rosiin, Witney. Oxon. 

Baverstock, G. H., 29 Lyndhui:t Drive, Lesion. . 

Briers, T. H., $59 Yardley Road, Sma'!i Hea:h, Birmingham. 
Brown, M. C., A.M. Ineututron, Feltham, 

Butterwaith, §. D., Bturton-Ly-S:ow, Lincotn. 

Carey, Mise L. E., Melmoth Lodge, Ryde, LW. 

Ghad@eld, P. B., Junr., cate of Miss Potter, Breadsal', rr. Derby. 
Chambers, B., 34 Alt Road, Bootie, Liverpool, 

Cox, W. H., 15 Lewisham Roa}. Hixlgate Real, N.W, 
Draper, C., 57 Quicka Road, Wiui-edon, 

Dodds, J., 95 Blackett Street, N 20 
Donovan, C. V., 7 Locke Street, Newpo wn, 
Dunolly, M., Norton Road, Norior, Stockton-on-Tees. 


Radon, WH, P., $4 Broughton Rend, Owleston, Sheffield. 
Exdon, Ht AD is Mes, If MS. Vernon. Por'amouth, 
KEdwa:d3, H. M., 3 Stoke Lane. WestLuryon-Trym, Bristol 


Evanson, F. M., 35 Mellor Rozd, Birkenhead, 
Findlow, J., 129 Brock Street, Macclesfield. 
Foxa, J. W., 36 Meyneil Road, Leiceeter. 


Fowkes, B.A., 95 Newtown Road, Bedwert). Nareatoa, 
Harrison, A. J., Rivezsce H.we, B:.gg, Lics. 
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ants, 


ngton, 
iG (Staff), Town Halli, Camberwell. 


Whilton Terrace, Rothbury, 
High Street, Blackpool. 
BE, 130 St. George's Road, Barnsley. 
, 25 Fisher Road, MeersLrcok Bauk, Sheffic'd. 
» 12 Wickham Avenue, Bexhill, 
. KR. 110 Brightwell Avenue, Westcliffe. 
Nelson, C. J., 5 Listniae Road, Chatham. 
Ogden, A., t Leake, Notts. 
Oliver, P. L.. 20 Peckham Read, Camberwell, 
Orenden, F. M., Fordcombe, Tunbridge We.ls. 
Pargeter, BE. A., 13 Middleton Road, Bantury, 
Pearce, L. G. Douglas, Home Lea, Barry, Glam, 
Petherick, W. H., 61 Hursley, Winchester. 
e, T. J. De, Thetford House, Milton Road, Westoa-s.-Mare. 
J.P. Matthew Street, Swansea, 
fainton Avenue, Grimeby. 
A, 3 Lily Terrace, Marsh Road, Rhyl. 
Roche, E., Tower Hill, Horsham. 
Rochfort, Miss M., 8 Venner Road, S,denham, 
Rosier, J. 1 Brandon Buildings, Cl.f:on, Bristol. 
Rowlands, F. R., 51 Aubrey Street, Everton, Liverpool. 
Rowley a. 8 Frobisher Terrace, Plymouth. o 
Rada, L., Ivy Bank, Stoke, Coventry. 
Rumbold, G. H. (Staff), Union Workheuce, Halifax. 
Ryves, Cr. W., 12 Paradise Square, Sheffichi. 
Behofield, ©., 214 Cheetham Street, Rochdale, Lancs, 
Seager, A., Larabpark, Par, Oornwall. 
Seal, A. #,, Westhelde, Hereford. 
Sedman, Mrs. G., The Ferns, Horseshpe Lane, Garston, Watford. 
Silhitt, F., 7 Milburn Ter., Staxeford, Choppington, North'a. 
Simpson, Mra, 13 Dale Road, Luton, Bets. 
Simpson, Mise J.. care cf Mecrrs. Ewing. Son, & Oo, Tid., Belfcst. 
Skinner, E., 2 Marga:et Place, Queen Street, Redditch. 
rs, A., 1 Woodbine Villas. Caterham Valley. 
Sullivan, H.. 43 Marlowes, Hemncl Hemptead, Herts. 
J., 25 Equity Road, Leicester, 
Vosper, Mra, A. L., 49 North Sticet, Plymouth 
Wallis, H., care of Little's Restaurant, Warwick Resi, Cer! Je. 


Wheeler, 
Wilkins, 
Williams, 0. 
Willson, R. 
Wilson, Mra. 
Wright, Mrs, 


—One answer is “Because every lady likes to have a finger in it.” I want better, I 
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By 
HARRY W. LEGGETT. 


Mr. Maztiw Stovenam, Mayor of Seabeech-by-the- 
Tide, was in a temper. There were & number of 
things he wanted to do, but which were quite out of 
his power, while cvery nerve in his body was 
tingling with righteous anger—or perhaps one should 
say acompound of anger an shame and apprehension. 

One of the things he wanted to do was to epeak 
to his wife—to show her the letter which had 
annoyed him. That wasn’t exactly the most 
important thing, since the Mayoress occupied a very 
aubaidinty position in the domestic economy of the 
Sloughams, but it was the task of which he felt 
himself capable before any other. So he stepped to the 
door of his smoking-room and called her. She appeared 
at the foot of the stairs in a moment and located her 
husband. ‘‘ Yes, dear?” she said. 

“Here!” his worship replied, and walked back 
into his room. 

Mrs. Slougham was a stout, motherly lady, and 
stairs tried her. She was peoasnins in little by 
the time she stood inside the door. The Mayor 
handed her the letter that had so upset him, remarking 
in a voice that he was rather pleased to reflect was 
restrained to a normal tone : 

“Read that!” 

Mrs. Slougham looked at it blankly and then back 
at her husband. She had not her glasscs with her, 
and it was impossible for her to read moro than about 
three lines ; but, apart from that, she never did, and 
she never expected to, keep calm or self- ina 
crisis, 
been quite beyond her powers to read the letter right 
through. For she knew from her husband’s manner 
that letter was, in some way or another, calamitous. 

“What is it, dear?” she begged, beginning to 
tremble a little. 

“Don’t you see who it’s from?” returned his 
ceship 

She looked again. It had not occurred to her to 
think of it before, but now she saw that it was in her 
son’s handwriting. 

“Monty!” she exclaimed, and looked at hes 
husband again blankly. 

“ Well, read it!” 

“I_T’ll get my glasses.” She turned to leave the 
room, but the Mayor interposed. 

“ He’s in prison |” he remarked. 

Mrs. Slougham’s lower lip fell, and she exclaimed 
in a frightened little voice: ““Oh!” 

“Been betting and robbed his employer,” his 
worship went on. 

Again Mrs. Slougham murmured a pitiful little 
“Oh!” visibly frightened now. 

“Stolen cighty pounds odd,” the Mayor concluded. 

““What——” She did not finish the question. 
She only commenced owing to a natural proclivity 
to ask questions rather than suggest steps. In hes 
bewilderment, she was not now able even to think of a 
question. She only knew she wanted to cry in 
sympathy with her poor boy. 
aving shot his thunderbolt, the Mayor sat down, 
and his wife sat down, too. They looked at each other 

a moment, and then she asked timidly—because she 
felt called upon to say something : 

“What can we do?” 

“Do?” the Mayor replied. “I don’t know that 
we can do anything—anything but prepare ourselves 
in sorrow and shame for the grave.’ The Mayor 
had inclined to become oracular ever since he had been 
elected an Alderman. 

“Oh!” Mrs, Slougham uttered. 

There was silence for a few minutes during which she 
fidgeted nervously and once or twice ope her mouth 
to give voice to a remark, without ing out the 
intention. His worship tapped cha-takla with his 
fingers and contemplated et t; which had 
not occurred to him until he lt had given it 
expression. 

Ruined!” he muttered presently; “ruined just 
at the height of my career.” He paused and thought 
about that, too. ‘You understand, of course,” he 
said bitterly after a minute, ‘“ that this means the end 
of my office—the end of my service in the public life 
of Seabeech—the downfall of my social position— 

‘probably the ruin of my business!” 

“Oh, but——” 

“Who wants to know the father of a felon? A 
felon, I say!” The Mayors stood up. His » was 
rising He up and down. “ + do 
eRe there for, enivelling 2” he almost shouted, 
alting in front of his wife. Then he turned away. 


wi 


and even had she had her glasses it would have 


Complete Short Story. 


“Mayov of Seabeech, and my som & thief” He 
laughed bitterly. 


between gps 7 her eyes with a tiny lace handker- 
asion. 


his violent changes of temper. tragedy of 
his humiliation was apparent to her. 

There was tragedy init. Mr. Slougham had started 

life as a grocer’s errand boy. Now the 

t store in Seabeech. But he had neves 

ma pens ness success his one aim. For years, 

when he was just feeling his way, as the proprietor of 


his first shop, he had spent time an lost an 
penasionsl custome by bie pestaiest oe in the 
local newsp@, on certain shady de among 
those who had the welfare of the town in their hands. 

Three times he was defeated as a candidate for 
municipal service, because of his independence. In 
the Council he had fought many an isolated battle 
before his integrity was admitted. And the ma, oralty 
had been bestowed on him two months before in 
circumstances that made it a fairly sufficient recompense 
for the unselfish manner in which he had serv the 
town, a senior of his among the Aldermen—a Mr. 
Bertram Thompson, Seabeech’s oldest established and, 
now, second grocer—being passed over unanimously 
in his favour. 

And then this disaster. It was more than he could 
sustain. He felt tears rising to his eyes as he con- 
templated his shattered position; an to hide them 

sneaking little 


blackguard ! ” he burst out. 
savaaely, dragged it open. On the threshold he 


he cursed his son. 
“Confound him! The miscrable, 

His wife started out of her chair. “ Oh, Martin!” 
she exclaimed. 

He walked to the door and, twisting the handle 
turn: 

. “No doubt it’s in all the evening papers in London,” 
he said, “and that fool ee will have scen it 
by now. I can imagine him t) uckling Wi 

Alderman Bertram Thompson had gone up to 
London for the afternoon and evening ; and since he 
was not s married man had decided to put up at an 
hotel for the night. He made a visit to the metropolis 
periodically every six weeks or so to the meetings of a 
society to which he belonged ; but usually he was able 
to catch the 10.30 p.m. train back to Seabeech. 

On this pec rage evening, however, the meeting was 
followed by the society’s annual dinner, and Mr. 
Thompson had not the least intention of losing the 
major portion of the entertainment by leaving in time 
for the 10.30. 

Mr. Thompson had a weakness for good food, and 
he was in a particularly’ good humour when ho sat 
down at table. He chatted to his neighbours 
vivaciously, and made one or two really amusing sallies 
that even further improved his attitude towards the 
world at large. 

‘At half-past eight, when they had arrived at York 
ham on the menu and the waiter had poured out his 
second glass of champagne, a chance remark of his 
neighbour on the left revealed to him that the latter 
was senior partner of one of the largest tea-blenders 
in the city. 

“Tf I'd known that, you should have had m order, 
small as it is, fos the past ten years!” he said 
generously in the true spirit of the society. “* By the 
way, though, you y serve a man in my town— 
Slougham—don’t you ?” he added. 

“Slougham?” his neighbour returned, plainly 
startled. 

“Martin Slougham—M. Slougham & Co. he calls 
himself,” replied the grocer. 

“* Well, I'm hanged!” replied the other. He could 
not be prevailed upon to explain until he had had 
time to di the fact that suddenly been brought 
home to hi 

“Has this Mr. Slougham a son in London?” he 


asked. 

Mr. Thompson laughed. ‘‘ Why ! of course he has, 
and he’s a member of your staff.” 

His new acquaintance looked serious, “ I’m sorry 
to say,” he remarked, “ that I had to hand that young 
man over to the police to-day for embezzlement.” 

“Eh?” Mr. Thompson exclaimed. His jovial 
face clouded. ‘ You're sure it’s the right man?” 

“He confessed at once.” 

“By George!” Mr. Thompson sat quito oblivious 
to the fact that a waiter had taken his plate away 
before he had eaten a mouthful. For a few moments 
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he hardly knew how to take the news. In a way 
he had reason to be glad. Old Slougham had always 
been @ thorn in the flesh to him. He had beaten him 
im business and he had beaten him in civic affairs. Ho 
had stood aside when Slougham was chosen for Mayr 
with a good grace, but it had hit him rather hariily 


all the same. 

On the other hand, he Slougham’s merits, 
although they were not type he particularly 
arene ~~ r thaa gor a Beis help 

sympathy for a man that was down—down by 

pragen fehcae a blow, too. In the midst of all this 
Dereon and merrymaking he could not find it 
his heart to be spiteful. He turned to his neighbour. 

“T gay,” he remarked, “I’m awfully sorry to lear 
this! *¢ we do anything ?” 

“T’m afraid not.” 

“ Old Slougham would replace the money all rizht, 
you know. Couldn’t you let the kid off with a 
caution ?” 

“ He’s in the hands of the police now. I didn't 
connect the name of Slougham’s with our Slough. 
It was my partner, now I come to think of it, that 
en, < him and settled the matter with the old man ; 
a e’s out of England. If I’d known ie 

“Oh, but I say! Surely you're not going to It a 
gon of one of your customers be locked up for a fw 


palt ands!” 

“Righty pounds!” 

ae See) Well, eighty! Can’t you withdraw the 
t) » 


“Well, we might, but it would have to come up 
in court.” 
Mr. Thompson was just in time to stop a wii'ct 
running off with a course that he had not even loolrid 
fos some little while he devoted hims:!f to 
satisf r rather, enrepturing—the inner men. 
When, after coffee had been served, the chairman 
announced an interval, he buttonholed his neighb:c 
and led him toa quiet bar downstairs in the restauren'. 


“Look here!” he said ; “ Slougham’s a soli} ms, 
and as straight as a die himself, but this will about io 
for him. He’s a good customer of yours, and he's a 
man very highly respected in eabecch, Now, 


couldn’t you pitch up a yarn that another empl\«v 
of the firm had contlaed and that young Slow:').0 
was shielding him? That would get Slougha:: ©, 
and I warrant this little experience will have «id 
him of taking that which isn’t his’n. Then you «vil 
say that you had decided not to proseoute th: 
chap. That would finish the matter, I reckon.” 

‘or ten minutes they argued, and then th: =. 
blender gavo in, and together they went to the « foaks 
room and got their hats and coats. From there chey 
proceeded to the police-station and explained the new 
version of affairs to the superintendent. 

The superintendent see rather incredulousat first, 
but Thompson's companion had “a way” with him, 
and the story he concocted seemed yee plausil'l -. 
Finally the superintendent gave in and arranged tht 
Slongham’s name should be kept out of the case as fur 


as poaeiite 

+ was cleven o'clock when this busincss was 
completed, and they agreed that it was hardly wotin 
while to rejoin the gathering they had left an herr 
and a half earlier ; 0 they separated, Thompson |" 
his hotel, his companion for home and a wife why Was 
pleasantly surprised to see him so early. 

* ° 8 * . 

Mr. Martin sea ca saw nothing of Mr. Thomp?", 
in spite of two calls at his private residence, for newly 
a week. Then he met him by chance in the cir". 
They shook hands. Mr. Thompson blushed ani 
exhibited painful nervousness. Ho hastened to make 
conversation. 

“A nice day !”’ he said. 

“ Yes,” the Mayor replied. 

Mr. Thompson vainly sought for something cls. 
watching the Mayor's lips prepare to commence © 
speech. But the lips fascinat him, and be cvisid 
say nothing. 

“Yes,” the Mayor repeated ; and added: ‘“!. 
God’s grace and your kindness, I can take pleasure |) 


the aay’ 2 
He had meant to sa: 
like it—was the prelude 


more. That—or somethi:: 

had been prepared with c:: 
since a wire from his son had announced cryptic: 
but conrincinelys “Free through old Thomps 
But now that hed actually said it the wor! 
sounded érude and forced. 

He could not goon. For fully a minute he looked 
Thompson, and Thompson returned the look, both « 
them dumb. Then the Mayor had that feeling that 
had come over him in the smoking-room, and he! 
induced him to use strong language against all Its 
natural disposition. But now there was nothing «! 
which he could bly swear—except perhaps 
himself, and that did not occur to him—and so the 
tears came—hardly tears; only a blur across the cyes 
and a thickness in the throat. 

He held out his hand and, takin: 

ressed it tightly and shook it seve 
turned away and hurried off home. ; 

‘And in Seabeech all sorts of deductions were drawo 
from the total cessation of rivalry between Slougham § 
and Thompson’? 


Thompson’. 
times. ‘Jia 
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The feglons of teatimonias, she: — Wood-Milne rubber heels or 


sraphs, which come to m 


fountey “oft 7 Oye owed tips affixed to every pair of 
eae boots or shoes you wear. 


Every time your ordinary boot heel meets’ 
the pavement it sustains a more or less 
severe shock ; that shock repeated hundreds| 


BOOK 
of times a day explains many a mysterious 


FREE touch of headache, many a twingo of; 
“ ’ . 
under legal guarantee, involving no obnoxious nerves, many a spell of fatigue. 
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‘re Little Dressmaker HOME HINTS. 
_—_ When Beating the Whites of Eggs 
——— ‘ ane eo baga This will rake them froth 


When Mixing Blackhlead 
... _Use vinegar, and the polish will be brightor and 
last much longer. 
To Greet Boot and Shoe Laces from Becoming 
Rub the ends over with wax before placing 
them in the bootg or shoes. 


When Wasbing Muslin 

Use a lather of cold water and rinse in cloir 
cold water. Tho use of hot water spoils tho look 
of the material when dry. 


When Bolling a Ham 

Leave it in the water in which it has Leon 
boiled until it is quite cold. This will make it 
juicy and tender. 


Before Prying Bacon 

Soak it in water fur three or four minutes, 
This will prevent the fat from running and will 
make the bacon go farther. 


A Vanilla Bean = 

Should be kept in tho jar in which the sugar 
used for cakes is stored. It will give the sugar a 
most delicate flavour. 


Scrubbing Brushes, 

When not in use, should be placed in an airy 
place with the bristles downwards. If liept in tuis 
-way they will last twice as long. 

Shabby Ribbons 

Should be sponged with gin and rolled round 
a bottle till dry. On no account should they bs 
ironed, as this would entirely spoil them, 

A Useful Ironstand, 

An ordinary brick makes @ most excellent 
ironstand as, being a good non-conduotor, the iz.n 
retains the heat longer than when placed on thy 
usual open stand. 

A Mackintosh 

When not in use should be carefu!!y f.!al 
after being brushed, and placed in a drawer till 
next required. Allowing it to hang spoils it. 

To Revive Withered Flowers 

Plunge the stalks in boiling water and leva 
them in it till it becomes cold. Then cut about one 
inch from the ends of the stalks. 


3 Renovation Hints. 
To Renovate an Old Olicloth. 

Melt two-pennyworth of glue in a pint «f 
water, allowing it to dissolve thoroughly, thea 
paint the oilcloth over, using & soft brush (or a pad 
of flannel), Leave todry. The oilcloth should lo 
thoroughly washed and dried bofore the glic 
mixture is applied, and when the glue has hardened 
the cloth will look like new. 


To Renovate an Old Carpet. ~ 

Take half-a-pound of any good soap, shre1l it. 
and boil it in a gallon of water. When dissulv cd 
pour the mixture intoa iland stir into it a quarter 
of @ pound of salts of tartar. With this wash 
the carpet, doing a small portion at a time, and 
rinsing each pieco with warm water immediately. 
The carpet should bo rubbed dry with a clean cloth. 
bit by bit, as it is rinsed, and it will look clean aud 
bright wheft finished. 
To Clean a White Serge or Flannel Dress or Suit. 

Take equal parts of flour and salt, mix together. 
and with a piece of white flannelette rub into the 
soiled places. When all have been cleaned shihe 
out the flour and salt, and brush thoroughly with 
a very clean brush. 4 
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DAINTY DISHES. 


Citron Puddings. . 
Mix two tablespoonfuls of flour with the beaten 
yolks of six eggs. Add to this gradually a pint of 
milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, and a quarter 
of a pound of citron bo ts finely. Mix all well 
together, then pour into buttered cups and bake in 
a quick oven. 
Potato Omelet. 

Take a large cold baked potato, scoop out the 
inside with a spoon and beat it till smooth with a 
little pepper, salt, and lemon juice. Add the yolks 
of four eggs well beaten, then just before the omelet 
is fried add the whites of the egg beaten to a froth. 
Fry in a clean pan with a little butter. Serve on & 
hot dish. 

Kipper Toast. 

Take two kippered herrings and toast them 

before the fire: When cooked, take the meat and 
‘lay it on rounds of hot, buttered toast. Shred 
a quarter of a pound of cheese intoa smallsaucepan, 
.add half a teaspoonful of made mustard, 6 dessert- 
spoonful of beer, half an ounce of butter, and 
-pepper and salt to taste. Stir this over the fire 
until it is the consistency of custard, and pour it 
over tho fish, Serve very hot. 

Hot-Pot.. . 

Crease 8 piedish and cut up any remains of 
beef or mutton into neat pieces. Peel as many 
potatoes as will form three layers on the dish and 
cut them into slices. Put a-layer of meat at the 
bottom of the dish, sprinkle with pepper and salt 
and a little scraped onion. Then put a layer of 
potatoes, repeat this till the dish is full, finishing 
with a layer of potatoes. Bake till the potatoes on 
the top are brown, then serve. 

Broiled Blade-bone of Lamb. 

Take a cold shoulder of lamb, score the flesh to 
the bone about one inch apart. Mix together 
teaspoonful of salt, the same of pepper, and half a 
tcaspoonful of mustard. Rub this into the flesh 
and put the meat under a grid. Broil first on one 
sidc, then on the other, then put it on a hot dish, 
brush over with clarified butter, and squeeze a little 
lemon juice on it. Serve hot. 

Eggs with Onions. 

Take half-a-dozen onions and parboil them, 
then cut them into rings and fry in butter, but do 
not Lrown them. Take them out of the pan and 
place on one side. Then mix to a paste a spoonful 
of butter with tho same quantity of flour and add 
sufficient milk to make it into a thin sauce. Put 
in the onions and stew till tender. Then take as 
many hard-boiled eggs as required, remove the 
shells, elice the whites, and leave the yolks whole. 
Put the whites, slicod in rings, into the sauce with 
the onions, and serve on a hot dish garnished with 
the yolks cut into halves. 


2 Dishes Made From Odds and Ends 
of Cold Meat. 
Cold Meat In Batter. 

Make a thick batter with s quarter of 8 
pound of flour and a half-pint of milk, one egg, and 
2 seasoning of salt and pepper. Cut the remains of 
the meat into neat pieces and coat them with the 
batter. Fry a golden brown, and serve garnished 
with parsley. 

Hash and Potato Croquettes. 

Mince the remains of any cold meat, add a 
seasoning of salt and pepper, moisten with a little 
gravy, and make thoroughly hot. Take any cold 
potatoes, beat them till light, season, and bind 
with an egg. Form the potatoes into pear sha) 
and coat with egg and breadcrumbs. Fry in hot 
fat till brown, When cooked, insert a sprig of 
parsicy to form a stalk in each of theshapes. Place 
tho mince in the centre of a dish and arrange the 
croquettes round it, placing some in the middle of 
the dish. Serve with sippets of toast placed in the 


Tells You Something About Trimmings. 
Tas week I want to talk a little about the different 
kinds of trimmings that you can use and how they 
should be put on 
When I have to sew on braid I leer trace the 
line of it first with a bit of tailor’s chalk, and then 
tack the braid down on the line and put the dress 
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Two positions of a French knot. 


\ 


on a stand, so that I can see if it is all quite correct 
and as it should be. 

Then, if it’s a straight braid, in rather a close 
pattern which won’t pull, I stitch it down by 
machine, using a loose stitch which won’t drag the 
stuff, and being very particular not to let my 

a sewing wobble. 

If it’s one of those things with 
a curved or fancy edge, I slip- 
stitch it down by hand, sewing 
it with fine silk or cotton accord- 
ing to the stuff. 

Galon is put on in just the same 
way. You must be very careful 
not to stretch either braid or 
galon, or they will pull the stuff 
below them into puckers. For 
this reason you must always tack 
es Seem befor you stitch them. 

pas *m putting on insertion or 
Mmstherstitehings Yana which has to go solidd—that 
is to say, with the stuff left under it—I do it just 
like braid. But, if it has to be transparent, I cut 
the stuff and whip the insertion into it. If you 
look back a week or two in this r, you will find 
a little picture of whipping ane | Rinkeapas telling 
you how to do it. 

If I am making what I call a 
really nice dress or blouse, I 
always like to put a bit of 
handwork into the trimmings, 
so I gencrally use feather- 
stitching or French knots. 

You know how to do both of | 
these, I expect, but, just in case 

ou don’t, there are a couple of 
ittle pictures which will show 
you the way. 

You can po as many branches . . 
as you like on the feather- abe satin stitch 
stitching ; for the French knots “**4,J ¢ Pisce of 
you can wind your silk round ‘ 
the needle four, five, or six times, just according 
to the size of the knot you want. I generally do it 
only four times, as the very big knots are apt to 
pull out. 

The satin stitch is useful for a bit of embroidery, 
and not difficult to do. You must stamp off a 
tracing pattern on your stuff, and then work it in 
‘g a weg rather thick silk or thread, 
4 in the way shown. 
zr There’s a pliqué work, 
fiay too—l hope ve spelt that 
right, the name bei 
French and rather beyo 
me—but, anyway, it’s the 
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space between the croquettes. kind of sewing which you PATTERNS ; E 
oo weviensouen oaies|T2 "Opreneo> FE cE 
To Serve a Crab Ho! 4 ; la . 
Take a crab, pick out the meat, and mix it with ae 1 roond ps se me a * si 
an ounce of butter, a dessertspoonful of bread- pion fees You Prep aged neione down EMBROIDERY TRANSFER 
crumbs, a scraping of nutmeg, and one tablespoon- Appliqué work, first, and the a jena it . ata 


ful of vinegar. Add a seasoning of salt and pepper. 
Put this mixture back into the shell and brown it 
under a gas griller or in front of a clear fire. 

To Serve a Crab Cold. 

Pick out all the meat and mix it with a dessert- 
spoonful each of vinegar and salad oil, a seasoning 
of salt and pépper, and a dust of cayenne. Put the 
mixture back into tho shell, and serve. 

Either of these makes an excellent supper dish, 


to the material all round the edge, taking great 
care that your stitches are very small and neat. 
You can cut away the stuff under the motif after- 
wards, or leave it there, just as you like. 

By the way, if you would like to know how to 
make a dainty white petticoat, you should read 
my article in this weck’s Home Notes, 

Your respectful friend, 
Tue LittLE DRESSMAKER. 


SHAMPOO POWDER 


presented with RacH copy of 


HOME NOTES 


Double Number. 
PT fafa hee 
2d. Now on Sale. 


Any reader who sends us an acceptable paragraph or hint for this page will receive a handsome pair of scissors. 
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‘sro Records OS 


MARVEL Lous S VALUE — FIT ALL DISC TALKING MACHINES (BH 


EVERY RECORD A PICKED ONE” 


@ wie an artiste is Exclusively retained to make 
COLUMBIA-RENA Records, it is because we have in his 


| records something no other make of records has ever given 


ff ii Columbia- re a 


THE NEW 
“ SUNSHINE HATS.” 
In Grand Quality Beechwood Chip. In Latest 
Colours, Quaker, Saxe, Putty, Bluck, Greens, eto, 


a 
our rece 9/3 (Fete ne 
SPECIAL OFFER, 
3 MATS FoR 3.62 


you, or is likely to give you. . . . @ The following list of a 
few artistes who Exclusively make COLUMBIA-RENA 
Records Prove This ! 


°, 


THE NEW 


Great Singers: Famous Bands: Famous Instrumentalists: 
i Morgen oe ag Li Tenor Hegiientel Band of H.M. Scots gon Eetevalier ( tn CRYSTALINE 
avid Bispham (Baritone), Guards, t (Cornet 
Ruth Vincent (Soprano. Russian Symphony Orchestra. Guns Deiro (Accordcon). NET SCARVES 
x Carrie Herwin (Contralto). The Ellery Band. Alexander Prince (Conce rtina). Spina gebreldered Tk 
Violin, Flute and Harp ‘Trio. VER thre! all the 
{ Great Pianists; Fopwlar Vooulists 1 “tare.” vgards tone, 
‘ Josef Hof Walter Passmore (of the Suro: Music-Hall “ Stars. St incon ris: in Saxe, 
Scar Re * Sweet-Voiced Will Oakland. Beth Tate (Comedienne). S Colours 
aver Scharwenka, Walter Wheatley (Tenor). qack and Evelyn (Comedy Duo). reek 1/3 (Perse 
7 Irving Gillette (Tenor). Poluski Bros. (Comedians). 
Great Evangelists: Edgar Coyle (Baritone), Chas, Austin as ‘* Parker, P.C."" 3 SCARVES FOR 3'61 


OUR BIG CATALOGU 000 BARGAIN 
FREE. 


THE LEEDS BARGAIN (0. (?33*), 
3% Richmond Road, LEEDS. 


Wm. McEwan, __,, Margaret Keycs (Coutralto), Lew Lake (“‘ Nobbler & J erry’’). 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO LET YOU HEAR THEM. 


1 Gipsy Smith, in Gospel eal Mrs. Stewart Holt (Contralto), Fred. Kitchen as ‘ Potts, ” &. 


Columbia-Rena are the biggest selling records of all to-day: 10-inch, double-sided, 2s. 6d. each; 
and 12-inch, double-sided, 4s. each. Can be played on GRAPH-o- -phones, and all makes of gramo- 
phones. INSIST upon them. Sold everywhere. 

Complete Catalogue Post Free from COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., GEN’L. (Dept. P.W.) 

81 City Road, London, E.C. i 


BLANCHARD’S 


APIOL AND STEEL PILLS 


Are unrivalled for all Irregularities, &c., thev speedily 
afford relief and never fail to Mleviate ali suffering. 


“ BLANCHARD’S are the Best of all Pills for Women.” 


: ] Fi T N Ess 1/1) per bor, of all Chemists, or post free from 
Inmen of all ages. Why not writo for my free Book | LESLIE MARTYN L! 34 Dalston Lane, London, 
and get fit by the ttandara, scientific method of cur:ng 
Lever fs the finest NERVOUS EXHAUSTION LACK OF VIGOUR, 
5/- Gent's high-class watch offer in the world, WASTING, DEBILITY, VARICOCELE, etc. Eesy, 


{ 
| 


mo fl sale, sisp| ple. eNO sonech posdiciness Magietinm, oe 

id Sievoulege: oO fat: ng physical exercises or +trict 

oan) i diet rules,nochangcot habits, lors of time or occupation 
peltde ion, On approbatio: e 


but an assured restoration for all men. fee what cur 


monthly payments of B/- if perfectiy sati am patients say. I send the book and },000 testimontuls 
in plain favsione for 2 stamps postage. Meuticn 
= Write for Post Free Catalogue | 1:1. paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92and 03 Great Russell xt. 
- This handsome Art Catalogue is a || London, Dw. 0. “Established 25 years, 
complete ie Suid to the tatest produc tattle hii he 
E \ tions of the GOLDJEWELLERY industry, 


B sure it is 


“Keating’s'’to pre- 
serve from MOTH 
all Furs, Blankets ia 


E 1 kines peony lel Dagss C. & G. KEARSLEY'S ORIGINAL Woollens nee 
) wil jamot jay i 
Made on GENUINE FLEXIFORT FABRIC | ME | olher witirs Al svies ot | | Widow Weich’s otc., eprinkle them 


thoroughly with 


KEATIN 


with TANDEM THICKNESS TREAD. | fj Tie and ent tia Brovowts Ae. on 


—_—___—_. Easy Terms or liberal Cash Discount. 
The finest value in Cycle Tyres ever offered La GRaves Lrp. SHEFFIELD, 
CataLocus Frere From 


DAVID MOSELEY & SONS Ltd., 
ARDWICK, MANCHESTER, 


a's 


CATERING 2 
(Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road, London, &.E, 


Another Wonderful Discovery. _ 


MACKINTOSH’S | 
TOFFEE de LUXE, | 


ALL GONE 1 
WHAT WILL — 
MOTHER 
SAY? 


The Daily Spread for 
Children’s Bread. 


It Saves the Butter 
7 ies Bilt, 
Delicious Beyond Description. tS In Jars, 


6jd., 3id., 2d., ete. 


SUTCLIFTE & BINCHAM Ltd. 
R 23 Corntrook, Manchester. 
Al 


Soid to the shops fn silver-finished satvers. 


A TALE OF SIBERIA. 
Ovr short serial, ‘A Daughter of the Dawn,” 
coming to an end this week, you are ant 
anxious to know something about the story whic 
is to take its place. You will be glad to hear that 
I have something specially good in store for you. 
It is a romance which deals with an English girl’s 
terrible experiences in that land of horror and 
desolation—Siberia. The story, graphically un- 
folded by @ master novelist who himself knows 
something of the terrors of that dreaded country, 
will, I am sure, prove to be one of the finest we 
have yet published. It will, indeed, be ® story 
worth reading and talking about. 
ANOTHER “ MIDDLES "' RECORD. 

Tus Middles Competition is already a popular 
success, and I am glad to say that in next week's 
issue I shall be able to announce a sum of money 
for distribution as prizes far in excess of anything 
we have yet been able to divide. 

The summer holidays are comipg on with their 

necessary hoary expenses, and now is just the time 
to earn your holiday money by ret try at 
Middles, It isn’t as th it means hours and 
hours of hard toil. Ten minutes’ thought may 
produce a good “ Middle” which will win a 
prize sufficient to pay for a wholc family’s enjoy- 
ment at the seaside. It’s worth trying, anyhow. 
FOR COLONIAL READERS. 
' As announced in last week’s issue, we have 
decided, in se to many letters from overseas 
readers, to start a Middles Competition for Colonial 
and foreign readers only. particulars of this 
contest will be found on the red page opposite, 
and we have fixed the date of sending in attempts 
so far ahead that practically every Colonial ler 
will have the rtunity of entering. 

Will my o as friends help to make the com- 
@ success by telling others in their own 
immediate neighbourhoods of the contest? In 
this way we should be able to distribute big prizes 
among the winners. 

If this contest is a success we shall certainly 
run others along the same lines. 

WOULD YOU LIKE A SHAMPOO POWDER? 

IsoBEL, who, as you all know, is Editress of Homs 
Nores, has just been in to let me see an earl, copy 
of her Double Summer Number, and while I’m 
not much of a judge of blouse patterns—they all 
look perfectly charming to me—I can at any rate 
appreciece ‘he brilliant idea which has prompted 
her to give away, free, in every copy of her paper, 
a delightful hair shampoo powder which promises 
to make ladies’ tresses soft and glossy and attrac- 
tive. 

Morcover, there is a transfer of an embroidery 
eel, which I’m assured is something quite out 
of the ordinary, given away with each copy, also 
free patterns are offered of seven dreams of louse: 
Toll your wife about it, sir. 
SOME TART REPLIES. % 

I’ve had a good laugh this week over the a 
to the Footline question, ‘‘ What is the difference 
between a pair of spats anda gooseberry tart?” It 
wasn’t an easy question, but my readers got round 
it nicely, and the result was a crop of very bright 
replies. Here are a few : 

“‘ The difference is a matter of taste.” , 

, “One is an outside cover, the other an inside 
ining.” 

“Spats are made for ‘ going out,’ a gooseberry 
pie is made for ‘ going in!’ ”’ 

“ One buries the hide, the other hides the berries,’* 
THA OBVIOUS THING. 

A WELL-ENows reply given by a hubby who was 
shaving, to his wife, who, when seeing him with his 
face covered with lather, asked him sweetly, “* Are 
ae shaving, dear?” was, ‘“‘ No, I’m blacking my 

ts.” I asked my readers in a Footline Compe- 
tition to improve on this retort. 

“ Are you shaving, dear ?’”’ asks the wife. 

“ Not to-day, dear,” replies hubby, “‘ I’m putting 
the lather on ready for to-morrow.” 

Another wittily points out that “he is having 
hairbreadth yo ' 

And a third, “ No, love, I'm merely testing a new 
type of lawn-mower.” 


and explain any knotty points, free of 
all charge, of course. 


may want, inclosing stamped envelope 


Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


A REAL STICKER. 
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days—are again in full swing. 
know, & 
children, with the necessary attendants to look after 


and others which are due: June 13th, The ‘ 
Lady” Compan 
Party ; June 17th, H.M.S. Essex Party ; June 17th, 
H.M.S. Commonwealth 
Dennison Party; 
Travellers’ Party ; June 19th, The Sussexites Party; 
June 19th, The Thoma Party; June 20th, Molly 


ea ee sel 


i Se 
INSURANCE BILL EXPLAINED. 


In a weekor so’s time, the much-dis- 


cussed Insurance B:l) wii come into 
force. Already both employers and 
employees are asking how the Bill 
affects them personally, and in order to 
clear up all points that may arise in the 
minds of my readers, I have engaged an 


expert who will answer any questions 


So write up for any information you 


for reply, and address your letters to 
Insurance Expert, “ Pearson's Weekly,” 


A P.W. penknife has Leen sent to the brilliant 
r of the following lines :— 
“To the Editor. 
I've carried ‘ Pearson’s* in my hand, 
In "bus, in tram and train, 
But up ti} May the twenty-erghth 
Pve carried tt in vain. 
In Middles, Parrot contests, too, 
Ive failed to earn a prize, 
Which makes me think that Pearsonites 
Must all be wondrous wise. 
But Pearson's record value gives, 
High standards to maintain, 
So sf I fast to win a prize, 
I wit and wisdom gain.” 
P.A.P. SPECIAL DAYS. 
Tue Fresh Air Fund Special Outi rT name- 
As our readers 
outing consists of a party of 200 


: 


them. One of these days costs £8 2s., and the 


generous subscriber of that amount gives the party 
any name that he likes. 


ere are the days that have already taken Pact 
n 
‘Party; June 14th, Backsheesh 


Party; June 18th, Sheila 


June 18th, The Yorkshire 


Hardy Party; June 20th, Messrs. J. 8. and 
Sons” Party; June 20th, H.M.S. St. Vincent 
Party (lst Commission); June  2ist, The 
FEATHERED WoRLD Party; June 24th, The Sun- 
shine Party ; June 24th, Messrs. Reckitt and Sons’ 
Party ; June 25th, The Klipdam Children’s Party ; 
June 25th, Pat’s Day of Hope ig 4 June 25th, 
Mrs. Gardner’s Party; June 26th, Henry Couran 
Party ; June 26th, 8.S. Lien Shing Party; June 
27th, Buluwayo Party; June 27th, Yellow Cat 
Party ; June 27th, Adamson Party; June 28th, 
A Canadian Boy and Girl's Outing Fund Party. 
P.A.P. OUTINGS. 

On July 4th, the Burley children go for their 
first summer outing under the direction of the local 
secretary, Mr. J. P. Astin. 

A fourth batch of Sheffield children take their 
outing on June 29th, and the Northampton children 
on June 28th. 

If any of my Burnley or Sheffield readers would 
care to go with the children, at their own expense, 
of course, they can obtain full particulars of the 
outings from Mr. Astin, of Burnley, and Mr. 
Trotman, of Sheffield, the F.A.F. local secretaries. 
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and Co., £1 0s. 3d., 


enkins, 6s. 6d.; yes K. Bassett, 5a 6d.; Mrs. J 
of Bulawayo, £7; Olive, G 

. 46.; Mrs. Browne, 10s, 6d.; N 
Madge Leach, 8s. 9d.; F. W. R., 28. 3d.; ost 
Clayton, 10s. 6d.; D. #. 8., £2; M. E.Phillips, 2: ; 
Shirt Dept, Holloway Bros. per A. Edney. 5s. 4i.: 
A. H. Phipps. 9s.; Roxburgh Asylum, per D. Fento, 
18s. 6d.; Accounts and Debt Dept., Pearl Assuriso 
Company, per Claude Sterne, £1 63; R. M. LD. 
£1 188, $d.; Ship’s Company, H.M.8. Eden, per A 

; 2. veragk, £1, 1: 


Kilby, £1_58.; Sandie, 8s. 8d.; P. J. » ts: 

rvase Stenton, 88.; Supt. and Staff Com. Calbia 
Station, Waterville, £4 2s.; Mr Rogers and Emplovi::. 
Rockleigh Quarry, 46s. 6d.; EB. W. Mawbey, 158.; No. 1 
Dept. London Docks, 86.; Mise M. Case, #5 0s. Gd. 


Midland 


werage aes ho ; ‘ 9s. 
Pottery Emp ae per G. Harrison, 
Mitchell, 63.; G, Ayres 8s.; W. C. H 

nett, 88.; M. McKinlay, 4s, 7d.; 
of H.M‘S. Lancaster, £2 53.; G. 8 
10s.; ‘Sunday breakfast, 83.; D, P rd 
Dupre, 98.; 8. Davideon, $d.; G. W. G. and Fricn::. 
6s 6d.; Kennedy Phillips, 88.; M. M. Harrie, £1 103. ‘i! : 
Lytham 8t., Blackpool, 78. dd.;'C, H. and M.H., <1. 
Seamil] Hydro penny ber, £1; W. D. & Co., 198. ¢ 

H. E., 6s. 8d.; E. D. A., 66 $d.; W Cole & Sons Li, 
£1 80, $d.; H. Gale, 16s. 6d.; Maisie Meldon, 3s. ; 1, 
Tiers, H.M.8. Vindictive, 168. 8d.; H.M.8. Lirerpot, 


per W. G. Sainsbury, 10s. 2d.; Mrs. Richards, £1. 


Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,76@ 14s. 114. 


RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 


1. All answers or attempts must be written on pot 
cards, ressed_to the Editor, Peurson’s Welly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. Fe 

2. You may take part in any number of theee fcct!ine 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written «4 
a separate postcard. A 

8. Each postcard must bear the usual signature of tle 
competitor in ink. Names and addresses may not be 
typewritten or printed. P 

4. Each competitor must give hié or her real acdre* 
Uniess this condition is complied with, the compelit.t 
forfeits his or her right to. prize. 

6. Mark each pos' with the name of the ccmpet'! 
tion for which it ie intended in the top left-hand cornc: 
You will-find this name in jhe announcement of tis 
competition in the footline. Provided these conditions 
ere fulfilled the postcards may be sent in cr: 
envelope marked “ Postcard’ in the top left-har! 
corner, but each postcard must bear the ful] name <1 
addrees of the eender. = = 
3 6. All attempts must arrive not later than Thursde. 

uLe } 

7. Each competition will be judged separately, an! 
the ah ery as announced in the footlines, wi! be 
awarded to the efforts considered the best. . _ 

8. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prizo * 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prices 
will be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 


Printed by Horace Cox, Bream’s Buildings, E.C.. and 
Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, Lrp., at Pearson § 
Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W C. 


Note.—A prize for each reader w' ose letter is dealt with on this page or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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: 
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NEW COLONIAL COMPETITION 


MONEY FOR OVERSEAS READERS. 


 MIDDLES.” 


Now, Colonial readers, here is a simple competition that will enable you to win a big money 
You alone can make it a success, and if you do this, it will encourave us.to make a C 


ontest a regular feature of the paper. 
We have called the competition * Middles.” 
What you have to do is to read carefully the 


“MIDDLES.” 
prize. 
olonial 


directions given below, and get your wits to 


ork, The competition offers you plenty of amusement and opportunities of winning substantial 


voney prizes, 


WHAT ‘MIDDLES” ARE. 


' hoose one of the words given in the list below 
, od construct a sentence or phrase of two words 
+ alled a **Middle”) which shall have some bearing 
‘) the chosen word. The first word of your ‘* Middle” 
ust begin with the middle letter of the word you 
oose, and the second with any of the letters in 
at word, or you may use the middle letter as 
itial of both words in your *‘ Middle.” In the list 

of words the middle letter is In heavier type. 


WORDS FOR 


HOW TO MAKE A “ MIDDLE.”’ 


The following examples. which must not be used, 
will show you how °° Middles ” are made. 

We take the word ** DEFENCE,” the centre letter 
of which is**E.” Using this letter as initial for the 
first word, and, say. ‘°N” for the second, we get 
‘Ss ENGLAND'S NAVY.” Or, again, take the word 

‘ UNITE,” the centre letter of whichis *'I." We 
choose “I” as _the other letter, and get 

‘* IMPERIAL INTERESTS.” 


‘*MIDDLES.”’ 


DEFENCE TOILERS BONDS PATRIOT UNITE 
uRICULTURE SCAPEGOAT SUNDOWNER MAIZE SEASONS 
iOMESTEAD GRAIN TRADITION INSECTS PEASANT 
WAYSIDE TERRITORY HURRICANE TOBACCO SENTIMENT 

OCB&AN FLAGS EMIGRANTS LOYALTY OUTLAWS 

EARTH FARMERS PASTURE WEEDS FILIBUSTERS 
DROUGHT EVENING COWBOYS FERTILE VEGETABLE 
FLOWERS RURAL INDEPENDENT PLOUGHBOY SWEETHEARTS 


ENTRY FORM. COLONIAL “MIDDLES,”’ 


WORD SELECTED, | 


Signed sseresseersresereersees 


L agree to abide Ly the decision published in * Pearson's Weekly” and to accept et as jinal, aud I enter oniy on (his under- 
standing, and I agree to abide by the conditions printed in ** Pearson's Weekly, 


ATA PE SS x becierepseaie Rocreeiea Tenants ecegamateas 


No. 1. 


“MIpnLes,” 


(No. Of P.O... cece scene 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1. After you have made your " Middle" write it ont (in ink’ on the 
printed form provided, together with your real name and widress, 
then a tach a postal order for one shilling. ‘These conditions wast 
he complied with or you forfeit your right to a pnze. Yuu immiy, if 
von like, send two different “* Middl 8’ with one postal order tor a 
billing. If, however, you send mere than two ** Middles,” you may 

rite the additional cues on a separate piece of paper, toxether with 
vorr name and address, to which you must attach a secusd pastel 

’ ler Jor a shiliing. A postal order for a shilling 
uust be sent with every two “ Middles ”’ you acnd. a: 

». Address your envelopes tothe Epitor, Pear- oa 

vs Weekly, Heurictta Street, London, England. 

:. Mark your envelope “ Colonial Contest” ia 

» top left-hand corner. 

t All postal ordera must be made parable to 

Arthur Pearson Ltd., and must be crossed 

Co.” in the manner shown in this example. 

she number must be written in the space provided = 


~ 


on the entry form. Where an extra P.O. is sent, write the munver 
on the piece ut paper you use for your Middle." On ne account 
shuuld stamps be sent. 

5 The whole amount of prize money reeeived will be dis ded among 
prizce-winners by the Editor of Pearion's Weekly. 

8, Readers Jiving in _the Britieh [slea, whieh ineludes those 
living in the Channel Tales and other Brith Tebuuts ear the 
Briti-h coast, are not eligible tu enter this competivun, 

7. The Editor will not accept apy responsibility an regard to the 
loss or nomdeliwvery uf any attempt subinit ted 

3. No correspondence will be entered into in connection with this 
compx tition. 

® Tho published decision is nal, and competitors may enter on 
this understanding only+ 

Ww. All attempts must arrive on or before Monday, Oetover 25th, 
Those arriving later will be disqualitied, 


Results of Footline Competitions. 


“ CHOICE" CONTEST. 


l.vc pairs of folding nail scissors were offered for the 


«st sentences made up of any three complete lines 
4d from the Whitsun number of P.W. These 
were won hy: R. Chilton, 29 Cromwell Rd., Grimsby ; 
No Drak xrwood House, Oakenshaw, Bradford; Miss 
Moco x, 16 Archel Rd., West Kensington; Miss 
Po Jones, “uirhaven,” Clive Rd., Penarth, Glam.; 
Mrs. W. Watkins, 34 Bayston Rd., Stoke Newington. 


“BIRTHS” CONTEST. 

Suggestiona were invited for a better title for, the 
olumn usnally headed in newspapers as ‘* Births, Mar- 
‘ages, and Deaths.” Tho following are the winners 
+t the tive stylo pens offered for the best titles sub- 
utted: D. Chalmers, Sunnybrae, Dumbreck, Glasgow; 
" Gregory, 17 Victoria Ave., Alma Park, Levens- 
iulme: A, E. Moon, South Rd., Hailsham; A. Preston, 
* Delaval Ter., Gosforth, Newcastle; D. Robertson, 
5 Chive Place, Penarth, 8.’ Wales. 


“SERVAD" CONTEST. 
ladies requiring @ servant were asked to describe 
cor ‘* wants,’ and for the best advertisements sent in 
“Se prizes of five blue-bird brooches have been thus 
warded: Mrs. Martin, 71 Shamrock St., Glasgow; 
\lis) Marr, 2 White St., Partick, Glasgow; Mra, M. 
‘YConnor, 23 Mosderwell, Tralee, Kerry; Miss (. M 
vive, Hedlaugh, Swaledale, Yorks; Miss M. Woolley, 
i Jervoise St., West Bromwich. 
“TWO" CONTEST. 


Readers were asked to write a description, in two 
ords, of the town they live in, and for the five best 
--riptions received the prizes of ccaling-wax sets have 
n allocated as_ follows: V. da Costa, 116 Rue la 
‘hate, Paris; G. E. Grey, Staff-Sergt.. R.A.M. Corps, 
fo Ash Rd.. Aldershot; Mrs, A. E. Rook, 4a Police St.. 


Mackpool; DL. Tales, 43° Bk. Portland Cres, Leeds; 
!. Wride, 98 White Reck St., Liverpool. 
“ SHINE” CONTEST. 


‘he following are the winners of the five stylo pens 
r the best replies to the qucstion, “Why did the 


RESULT OF “ TENNIS” PARROT CONTEST. | 


Nik prize of £5 for the best last line in this contest 
vss awarded to G. H. Foreman, $0 Blackfriars Road, 
“atanouth, for the following: 

While trying to get at the ball, 
Whon playing at tennis one day, 
Snooks got a hard knock on the head ; 
And the Parrot hal something to say: 
“* Love’ ucthes the whirled? ga round.” 


moon shine? “": A.M. Carnegie, 25 Trefoil Ave... Shaw- 
lands, Glasgow; J. Finlay, 2 we Bridge, Halifax; W. 
Graham, “ Hanbury,’ King’s Rd. Horsham; W. E. 
Kearsley, 31 Bell St.. Reigate; M. MacDermuott, Ca!ler- 
mouey, Ballymoney, Ireland. 
* DERBY" CONTEST. 
In this contest readers were asked to advance good 
reasons ayainet ** backing horses.’’ For the best reasons 
sent in the five watches offered have been awarded as 


follows: T. Alderman, 9 Highfield St.. Sutton, St. 
Helena, Lancs; A. Clements, Knutsford Drive, Belfast; 


KF. Fitzgerald. The Kangle, Haverhill; Miss BE. Green, 
212 Scuthauipton St., Reading; F. Smith, 18 Pearl St., 
Carlinghow, Batley. 

“ LATHER” CONTEST. 

Competitors were invited to suggest what was Jones's 
retort to his wifo who, when she sew him in the very 
act of shaving himself, made the rather unnecessary 
inquiry, ‘‘Are you shaving, dear?’ The five best 
retorts were received trom the following, to whom 
sealing-wax sects have been awarded: V. S. Bayles, 
Weybread, Harleston, Norfolk; H. Dick, 24 Baxter 
Park Terr.. Dundee; J McKay, 72 Ann St., Greenock ; 


M. Nicholson, jun. 30. Marlborough St., Seaham 
Harbour, Durham; C. Taggart, School ot Gunnery, 


Essex, 

* SILK" CONTEST. 

Two prizes of five shillings each were offered for the 
heat silhouette drawings of two cuts fighting on a wall, 
They were won by: R. Collins Richmond. Terr. 
Tunbridge Wells; PF. Perks, ** Park View,’ 116 Beeches 
Rd., West Bromwich. 

“SPATS” CONTEST. 


Ladies were asked to state “the diflerenee hetween a 
pair of spats and a gooreberry pie.’ Five blue-bird 
brooches for the best answera have been awarded to: 
Miss BE. Penney, Exyzlescliffe Village, Durham, Mra, J. 
Horsley, 8 Defoe Rd, Sloke Newington: Mrs. Nicholson, 
42) Julict St., Neweastle-on-Tyne; Alissa O. Varley, 
Lee Brigy Hotel, Aliotta, Normanton, Yorks.; Mrs. E. 
Ware, 44 Lansdowne Rui, West Hartlepool. 


Sheeburyness, 


Ten Consolation gifts of 1s. each have been awarded to 
the following: 


FEF. Acdy, 82 Ladvwe'l Rd, SE; C. Bailey. 47 Wick- 
ham Lane, Plumstead: C. Begley, 39 Pope's Lane, 
Ealing: C. Cooke, Harrison Rd.. Erdington; 8S. Davies, 
WL Chlildwail Ave... Liverpool: IX Foweraker, 1 Bank 
Bldgs , Hastings; S. Landin, Bridge Terr. Ripponden, 
Yorks; J. T. Shields, 35 Bellamy St... Bolham; A. 
Williams, Richmond Grove, Surbiton, J. Williamson, 
Main St., Kirby Maxlne, Leicester. 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee ... 
Corporation Limited. 


(Tin pou ered by Speeial Mee of Parlicnient.) 


Assets excel - £2,250,000. 
Claims paid over £9,000,000. 


Accident Insuranceof Public Liability. 


all kinds. Motor Car. 
Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
FidelityGuarantees. Boiler and Lift 


Licence Insurance. 


i Inspection and Ine 
Fire and Burglary. 


surance. 
HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET. LONDON. 
T.M. EB. ARMSTRONG, Vio cy, 


Se ee ee 


OM” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 


travelling as a passenger in any part 


of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


We pay any number of claims in respect 
each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


Y ratvay | INSURANCE. 


£2 
£100 RAILWAY 
£100 CYCLING (For terms see 
£100 AEROPLANE | veloue) 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


This Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 
£2,000 ea:h—not f.r one only. £2,000 specially cnaranteed 
by THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE COR- 
PORATION, LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Strect, London, 
EC., to whom not.ces of claim, under the following eouditions, 
must be sent within seven days to the above addresa, 

willbe paid Ly the alors Corporation to the 

= ee egal representative of an: erson killel}: 

gD ,O0O an uecident in Greut Rrtatine Trelumel to ike 

pussenzer train in whieh the deceased was 
travelling as a passenger (ivcluding post-office servan'sin 
ruilway sorting vans), aud who, at the time ot such accident, 
liad in his, or her, possession, the Insvrance Conpen on this 
page, or the paper in which 1 is, with his, or her, weval sicna- 
ture, Written m ink or pencil, on the space provided at the foot. 
This paper may be left at his, or her, place of abode, so lupy as 
the coupon 13 signed. ° 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sim shall be paid to the 
legal representative of such person injured, should death result 
from such accident within three calendar months thereafter, 
and that notice of the accident be given within three daye 
of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway 

A> servinton duty, nora suicide, nor ensued man 

g¢ it Qa iMegalact, having thecurrent nual er of Peorson’s 

Weekly on him, or her, at the time of being killed 

by a railway accident in the United Kingdom, although not by 

anareiteit toany trainin which he, or she, may bo tran ling as 

@ passenyer, the legal representative of the deceased will reveive 

the sum of ONE HUNDRED POUNDS, whether the oon)om 

bg siviedl or not, provided nutice in every case be given to Tus 

Ockan ACCIDENT AND GUARANTER Corroration, 1 IMITED, 

36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C., within seven doys from 
the occurrence of the uccident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the fecul represen. 
tative of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while 
actually ridinga cycle, provided that deceased at the time of 
such sccideut had in biz, or ber, possession, the Insure ice 
Coupon on this page, or the paperin which it ix, with his, or 
her, usual signature, written in iuk or pencil. on the space 

rovidedat the foot, and that death oceurred within twenty-four 

ours thereafter, and that notice was given of such aceident to 
the said Corporation at above addiess within three days of its 
occurrence. This paper way be left ut his, or ber, place of 
abode, so Jong as the coupon is signed. 

One Hundred Pounds will be puid to the legal representa. 
tive of anyore dying as the direct and sole result of injuries 
inflicted upon Linn (or her) withiuthe United Kin som by a 
falling aeroplane, PROVIDED that death occurs within twenty: 
four hours from the reccipt of the injuries, that he or she) 
shall prior to the accident have sigued this Conpon Lusuriner. 
Ticket in the sj ace provided at the foot, that he (or she) shail 
hot at the time be on theacrop lane nor engaged in cerouauties, 
andthit notice of the accident be giveu to the Corp oruion 
withiu three days of its occurrence, 

The above conditions are of the essence of the econtract. 

This insurance holds good forthe current week of issue only, 
and eutitles the holder to the benefit of, audi, snljoctto the 
conditions of, tho *Qcean Accident and Guarantee 


Company, Limited, Act," 16. Wisks Nes. 2aant 

The Purchase of this Publication is adtutted to be the py 
meutofa Prminm nuder Sect. 33 of the Act. A Brot ttle 
Actcuu be seen at the office of this Jeurond, oe ef the sac 


corporation, No person cin recover on mere than oves oupen: 
Insurnuce- Ticket of this puty cr in vespeet of che sie ios k, 
Subscribers who have duly paid a twoelvremonths «nb 


scription for PEARSON'S WEEKLY tn advances to theie 
newsagent, or to the Publisher, need not, durtay the perted 
covered by their subscription, sign the coupon, or. vy 
the paper ontheirperson, It ix o ly nec rsary tutooward 
the newsagent's receipt to tho publisher of (ho poper, 
Hevrictta Street, Loudou, W.C, aud a cectizicaty will be 
sent in exchange, 
Signature 
Available from 9 a.in. Viednesday, June 196i, 1912, 


until midnight, Thursday, June 271%, 1912. 


WHY they will suit YOU - 


Quite a number of people think tkat medicine must be nauseous 2 
and drastic if it is to do them any good. They take strong, : 
violent, stomach-irritating purgatives, when a small dose of - 
Holloway’s Pills would restore them to perfect health without = 


ae 2 


UT 


v 


the least inconvenience or distress. 


Holloway’s Pills suit the most delicate stomach. They are — 
easy and agreeable to take, and they never cause any griping = 


system. This is WHY THEY WILL SUIT YOU—if you suffer 
from Indigestion, Constipation, Biliousness, Flatulence, or any = 
Stomach, Liver, or Kidney disorder. Try them to-day, and 
get both immediate relief and a permanent cure. 


oO 


\4 


Where there is Rheumatism, Gout, or any Kindred Complaint, 
Holloway’s Ointment should be used in sonpuneticam with the Pills. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


nn i KL" 


Frys 
Chocolate 
Confections 


SAINT MU 


2 PURE: 
COCOA 


variety, undoubted 
quality, and entranc- 
ing flavour, will 
afford a wide choice 
to every buyer of Chocolate goodies. In their “King George,” 
“Queen Mary,” “Queen Alexandra,” and “ Prince of Wales” boxes 
will be found new assortments of the highest quality. 
“Their Royal Flavour Wins Royal Favour.” 


WUT A te ki 


pain, but quickly and effectively eject all impurities from the = - 


The incomparable : 
series of “Fry” Fancy . 
Boxes, of infinite © 


